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Tue STANDARD, With the Forum, for one 
year. A total value of $8.00 for,.... $5.00 
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Tae STANDARD, with the Arena and the 
Arena Art Portfolio, containing twenty- 
four portraits of the world’s thinkers, 
beautifully bound. Total value of 
9123.00 for.......... PT rere ree $5.20 
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Tae Stanvanrd, with the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine for one year, and either 
Grant’s Memoirs (the original edition, 
in 2 volumes), Sherman’s Memoirs (in 2 
volumes), Sheridan’s Memoirs (in 2 
volumes), or McClellan’s Memoirs (in 1 
volume). A total value of $13.00 
with Grant’s Memoirs, $12.00 with 
Sherman’s, $12.00 with Sheridan’s, 
or $9.75 with McClellan’s, for..........66.00 
(N. B.—If these books are ordered by mail, the 

following sums for postage in addition to the 

96.00 must be sent: For Grant, 48c.; for Sher- 

man, 42c.; for Sheridan, 46c., and for McClellan, 

24c. But they will be forwarded by express at. 


subsecriber’s expense. | 
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Tae STANDARD, With the North American 
Review for one year. 4 total value 
of ¢8.00 for.... -8$5.80 
[N. B.—This premium will not be given for 

any subscriber who is already on the North 

American subscription books. } 
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Tus STANDARD, with the Steel Square and 
its Uses, by Fred. T. Hodgson, a cloth 
bound book, illustrated with over 75 
wood cuts, showing how the square may 
be used for solving almost every prob- 
lem in the art of carpentry. A total 
value of $4.00 for................6-. $3.00 
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Tus STANDARD, with the Literary News, 
a comprebensive survey of the books of 

the month. The opinions of the best 
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EDITORIAL.—Brain Economically Considered—Why do Pro- 
tectionists Favor Protection—Compensation Extraordinary 
—The People’s Party—Workingmen’s Insurance in Ger- 
many—Ballot Reform in New York—Benefits from Good 
Roads—Tariff Before ; Coinage—-Puck Slightly Ahead— 

in Tennessee— 


Accounting for the Tariff Question—Unnecessary Trouble 
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PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY, AT No. 42 UNIVERSITY PLACE. 
[Hntered at the post office in New York as second-class matter.) 
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authorities are quoted on the important 
books; and from such as are illustrated, 
a characteristic picture is given. A full 
price and annotated list of the books of 
the month, gossip about nuthors and 
books, and advance notes of forthcom- 
ing publications are given in each issue. 
A total walue of $4.00 for,........... $3.00 


Boeovexnth., 


THE STANDARD, With the Housekeepers’ 
Weekly. A total value of $4.00 for. $3.00 


Bighth. 


Tue StTanvarD, With Palliser’s American 
Architect, a book in heavy paper cover, 
containing 104 pages, 11x14 inches, 
with 9x12 plates, and giving plans, ele- 
vations, perspective views, descriptions, 
Owners’ names, actual cost of con- 
struction, and instructions for building 
70 cottages, villas, double houses, and 
brick block houses, costing from $300 
to 3#%4,500, together with barns, sta- 
bles, school houses, town halls, 
churches, and other public buildings, 
and including specifications, forms of 
building contracts, etc. A total valae 
of $4.00 for, ........... ee eee cits $3.00 


NWamth. 


Tue StanparpD, with Youman’s Diction- 
ary of Every Day Wants (in paper), 
and The Sunnyside Cook Book, by Mrs. 
Jennie Harlan. Youman’@Dictionary — 
of Every Day Wants contains 20,000 
recipes in every department of human 
effort. 520 royal octavo sized pages. . 
53 columns in the index alone. A book — 


‘which has never before sold for less 


than $41.00. Among the thousands of 
recipes in this book are some for which 
as high as $100 was paid. They con- 
tain valuable information for clerks, 
florists, lumber dealers, trappers, bar- 
bers, painters, grocors, cooks, machin- 
fata, fish dealers, tailors, bookkeepers, 
liquor dealers, miners, hotel keepers, 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


It. DOUPLE 


‘Last summer we announced that THE STANDARD ‘would be published until January, and that its furth r 
publication would depend upon the support it should receive meantime. 
tion that all subscribers will renew as their terms expire, to announce the continuance of the paper. 
tions are that it will soon be, beyond preadventure, upon a self-supporting basis. 
; must be placed in point of influence and advertising patronage in the front rank of weekly papers. 
| If every subscriber tries to get another, though the circulation. will not at once double, since aly 
cannot succeed, an increase is certain to result, and a doubled circulation will be but a question of a little time. 


Now we propose a plan by which every subscriber whose term expires before 
secure another subscriber with but little effort and no expense. 
If it does, this proposition is for you. 
to you from now until a full year after the date when yeur present subscription expires. 
entitled to two STANDARDS for the next week, two weeks. three, four, and so on, according to the length of your 
Then send us the name and address of | 
some one who does not now read the paper, but who would probably become interested in it, and we will credit 
Not only will this assist you in procuring new subscribers; it will 
enable you tosecure a choice from the following list of premiums, which may not be open at the expiration of | : 
So much for readers whose termsexpire before next February. 
to read this week’s ‘‘ Publisher’s Notes,” and to carefully examine the list of premiums below: 


We are now prepared, on the assump 
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| must be added to above price to cover pos 











ONE YEAR, $3.60 
FOUR M08. $t.e8 


The indica- 
But that is not enough. It 


the first of next February may | 


Does your term expire before February? 
Renew your subscription at once, and we will send the paper 


Thus you will be 


But all readers are requested 


milliners, taxidermists, farmers, dairy- 
men, glove cleaners, stockraisers, white- 
Washers, housekeepers, dressmahers, 
egg dealers, gardeners, ink makers, - 
soup makers, and nurses. The | 
manv different departments include 
such subjects as Accidents and Emer- 
gencies, Cements, Glues and Pastes, 
Domestic Animals, Household Miscel- 
lany, Household Pests, Washing, Bleach- 
ing, Dyeing, The Toilet, Hunting, 
Trapping and Tanping, Inks and Black- 
ings, Painting and Papering, Preserving 
and Storing, Farm, Orchard, Garden 
and Dairy. A total value of $4.25 for g3 


Tonth. 

Tne STANDARD, with Printers’ Ink (for. 
one year), an exceedingly useful publi- 
cation to all business men, whether in 
city or village, whose business requires: 
advertising. A total value of $5.00 
WN ehssa sinhaticitonteces ack ee $3.00 
Bleventh. 

Tne STANDARD, With the Political Science 
Quarterly, for one year. A total value 
OF $65 OO for, oo. c ccc eee $4. 
Tw olfth. : 

THE STANDARD, with the weekly edition 
of the New York Tribune, for one year. 
A total value of $1.00 for, 2... oe. $3 
Thirteenth. 


THE STANDARD, with the Home Journal. 
A total valae of $5.00 for...) 2... g 


KMourtecnth. 
with Henry George's. 
Progress and Poverty, Social Problems, ~ 
Protection or Free Trade? The Land 
Question, and Property in Land (in. 
paper), A total value of §4.35 for. . gs 

E*ifteenth. 


THe STANDARD, with Henry George’s 
Protection or Free Trade? cloth bound. 
A total value of $4.50 for,...... sae 


_[N. B.—If this book is ordered by mail, 16 ce 
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HE HARTFORD SAFETY. 


‘Brice, with Solid Tises, ‘= 300.00 

: - 195.00 

Acknowledged to be a to most and 

- Swperior to many of the Safeties now 
on the market listed at $135.00. 


Catalogue Free on Application. 


HE HARTFORD CYCLE 0, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


HOTEL LIST. 


AORN ce AO Nt A A AC NTI TOE A LO LT CE, 
NOTE.—THE STaxnparD will be found on file in the 
reading Toons of the hotels named in this dist; and the 
publisher has saticfactory evidence that the hotels are 
weal worthy of recommendation. 


MICHIGAN. 


OTEL EMERY. ADRIAN, No.2 Go. Mein Se. 
A first-class house in every sarttcular. Newly fur- 
mished throughout. Kates, $2.06 per day. 


OnIG. 


t \eapetad HOLSE. VOURGSTOWN. 
Nates, $20020 82.50 per day. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
Brander Matthews. in Cosmopolitan. 
Pickensis the delight of those who like their 
é bumor eut thick and their pathos jaid in slabs. 


OR., 
OR, 
OR., 
OR., 


ac et tn 


PORTLAND, 
PORTL AND, 


HE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS? AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE SINGLE TAX, 


Price, 10 cents. 
THOMAS TURNER, 
Covenant Hall, ee Raltimore, Md. 


JAMES E€. DAVIS, 
Practical Plumber and Gas Fitter, 


109 WEST 34TH STREET, 
Northwest Corner Broadway, - - - NEW YORF. 


we memati 


SPECIAL CARDS. 


NOTE.—The publipher of The Standard has satis- 


evidemre that the { and business 

soca theaaine tb thake feapacdin’ comcennie: 
their ve communis 

ethers are admitted. 


Prefessional. 
ILLINOIS. 
ECKMAM & BROWN, CHICAGO, 


ATTORNEYS aND COUNSELLOKS AT Law, 


G13 Firat Netional Bank Bullding, n. w. cor. of Monroe 
and Dearborn streets. 
ORVILLE Prckn Epwarpb Oscoop Brown, 
Att’s for the First Nat'l Bank. Tos. H. Peas. 


BS taster attention will be given t2 coutroversies arising 
ler the custam and revenue laws of the United States, 
and in matters Steed oo im mee, services in connection 
therewith will be rendered in any part of the United 
States. 


INDIANA. 


Hee RAWIE, ANDERSON, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


Sanitary sewerage for towns. 
Road making. 


SOUTd DAKOTA. 


L*** McGEE, RAPID CITY, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practices in all Courts. Special attention siven to 
Caited Mates land aud mining laws. 


TEXAS. 
(GoLoruwatte, EWING & MH. F. RING, 


HOUSTON, 
LAWYERS. 


- on 


had 30,000 population in 1880. 
now has nearly 100,000 population. | 
is now growing more rapidly than ever befor 

is the commercial centre of the Pacific Northwest 


Business. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


QMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING CO 
BOsTON. 


WAKMING fie VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 
D MANUFACTURERS OF 
WARMING AND Se NEATNS ‘APPARATUS, ae 
Correspondence solicited. & Kilby: Street. 


MICHIGAN. 


OCH BROS., ADRIAN, 
14 and 16 South Main Street. 
BUTTER—FANCY LENAWEE DAIRY. 

Lenawee County fs far famed for its superior. dairy ee 
products, and supplies more fancy butter than any 
county in Michigan. We make a epecialty of s nipping 
in crocks and firkins, for family use, to every part 
Union. Send for quotations. 


ADBIAN, MICH. 
The manufacturers’ Eldorado and & ise for 
residents. The junction of the great Wabash and Lake 
Shore Railroads. Manufacturers are requested to com- 
municate with the Improv nent Cuumpany of Adrien, 
which {s organized with a capital stock of $100,000 for 
the purpose of inducing the location of industrial estab- 
lishments. edie SECRETARY IMPROVEMENT CO 
jan, ic. : 


KLLS & SONS, ADRIAN. 

BRICK MACHINES.—Produce side cut bricks, per- 
fect edges and corners, without use of ofl or water. 
Make all kinds of brick, and different sixes of tile by 
changing dies. No re-pressing required for the fiaest 
fronts. ne lay worked direct from the bank. Can fur- 
nish Crushers and also Trucks. Twenty-five years ex- 
estes For full information address the manu- 
‘acturers. 


NEW YORK. 


DOBLIN & CO., NEW YORK CITY, 
HIGHEST GRADE HATS, 

852 Broadway, between 13th and Lith Streets, 

We Pei to maintain the highest standard of excellence : 


posts "Ss BROADWAY WAREHOUSE, 
No. 1351 Broadway, New York City. — 
FURNITURE SIORAGE AND TRUCKING. | 
Separate rooms from 61 up. 


PoOsTAL NEWS, : 
Published mouthly for the beuetit of Satiactes 
and business men doing mail business. One dollar.a.. 
vear. aap pie copy free. Address, POSTAL NEWS CO.,: 
No. 166 William street, New York City 


2S Ger ES ee 


Concord Co-operative Printing Co.c4, 


104 ELM 8T., COR. CANAL, NEW YORK... 
Book, Job and Newspaper Printing | 


~ Wenn aan y you Fifty” y Opliars when you Build. See? 
Acomplete setof Planatobulld . 
from, simply state sbout price 
of dwelling desired. 25 cts. in 
y) stampe. Our book eee 
Homes.” 25 eta. Our month enh 
book “The National Bulider, 
cts. Address 


is the financial centre of the Pacific Northwest. 
is the wheat shipping port of the Pacific Northwest 


‘PORTLAND, 
PORTLAND, OR, 


PORTLAND, OR., 
IRVINGTON PARK 
IRVINGTON PARK 
IRVINGTON PARK 
IRVINGTON PARK 
IRVINGTON PARK 
IRVINGTON PARK 
IRVINGTON PARK 
IRVINGTON PARK 
IRVINGTON PARK 
IRVINGTON PARK 


is the manufacturing centre of the Pacific Northwest: 
has never had a bank failure. 

has never had a failure of a wholesale house. 
was never so prosperous as it is to-day.. 

is a subdivision of the city of Portland. — 

is within thirty blocks of the city centre 

is one of the finest building sites in the ci 

is perfectly level, all lots 25x100 feet. 
overlooks the Columbia river. 

has graded streets and water mains, _ 

is a charming spot in a charming city. 

lots for sale at $150 for insides and $225 for. 
will prove a safe and profitable investment. : = 
is in fact one of the best investments in the best city on the Pacific Coast and we 


have no hesitation in recommending it to our best friends. Three-fourths of this 
property has been sold since February 1st, and all unsold lots will advance in price 


to $200 for insides and $300 for corners not later than January Ist next. 
_ not sell a corner unless at least the three adjoining insides are taken. 
. and terms for a 


We can- 
The prices 


short time are $150 for insides and $225 for corners, $5 down and 


$5 per month till paid for, without interest, or 10 per cent. off for Spot cash, For 


| ‘further particulars, maps, plats, etc , apply ae 





















































































and Transmission, a mechanical paper published 
at Mishawka, Ind., has invented a newer new political 
economy. It finds that in production, labor and capi- 
tal are not the only factors. This much was, of course, 
discovered long ago; but until now it has been sup- 
posed that land was the other factor. Our hoosier con- 


temporary, however, appears to see no particular use, 


for land, except as farmers may need it, and mentions 
“brains” as the third factor of production. To distin- 
guish brain from muscle is probably quite important in 
anatomical study: but the writer who in _ political 
economy regards the action of a man’s muscles as 
essentially different from the action of his brain. 
arouses a strong suspicion that, in one instance at least, 
it is possible for the former to propel a pen without the 
slightest assistance from the latter. 


HY DO PROTECTIONISTS FAVOR PROTEC- 
TION ?—Protection papers a.e loudly congratu- 
lating the people, because, according to, the Independent, 
for example, ‘‘the customs returns continue to show 
that the McKinley tariff is not obstructing the channels 
of commerce either of imports or exports.” We can 
understand these congratulations so far as they relgte 
to exports, for it is good protection doctrine that the 
more a country exports and the less it imports the 
richer its people will be. But why should protectionists 
be glad to know that the McKinley law does not inter- 
fere with importing? Is it a cause for joy to them that 
it has failed of its purpose ? And what will the McKin- 
ley workingman say when he learns from such good 
authority as the protectionists themselves that their pet 
law is altogether useless in excluding from our markets 
the products of foreign pauper labor. 
Let us come to the rescue of these thoughtless pro- 
_ tectionists, who so recklessly “ give themselves away.’ 
In the aggregate the McKinley law does not obstruct 
the channels of commerce. That is because it abolished 
the tariff duties that were formerly imposed on 
some kinds of imports. Since these commodities are 
now admitted free, they come into our markets in such 
quantities as to more than offset in value the falling 
off in imports of commodities on which protective 
duties were imposed by Mr. McKinley. On _ second 
thought, however, this fact does not aid our protection 
- friends. It only goes to show that the features of the 
- McKinley law that they iu effect commend, are its 
free trade features; and if these make protectionists 
joyful, the prime question still remains, Why are pro- 
tectionists in favor of protection ? 


OMPENSATION EXTRAORDINARY. — About 
300 years ago an enterprising and useful gentle- 

man of Japan caused a public canal to be constructed 
in Kioto, and in recognition of this service he was 
authorized by the authorities that then were to collect 
tolls of boats and rafts passing along this water high- 
way. For generations, even unto the third and fourth 
and beyond, and long after the cost of construction had 
been amply repaid, his descendants enjoyed the privilege 
of making money without rendering an equivalent. At 
last, in 1869, the Japanese Government abolished the 
privilege and placed the canal in charge of the city 
| authorities, where, ; 








as a: public highway, it properly | 
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RAIN ECONOMICALLY CONSIDERED.—Power | belonged. But an heir of the constrictor: 8 ‘ma. 
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who for all practical purposes, and for that matter a 
sentimental purposes, too, is as far removed from h 
as from Adam, now puts in an enormous claim for com- 
pensation. This claimant must have been reading the 
arguments in Parliament favoring compensation to 
publicans for revoking their liquor licenses, or he may 
have heard of the astonishing demands for compensa- 
tion made by English beneficiaries of old time sinecures 
as a condition of relinquishing them. It is even pos- 
sible.that the American idea of compensating landlords 
for submitting to the Single Tax has been wafted ov 
the Pacific to this benighted son of Japan. 
HE PEOPLE'S PARTY.—Election returns fro 
Kansas and Nebraska show that tie people’s part: 
is roing the way of all other third parties but one. I 
swept these states last year, and there was every ou 
ward indication, up to the very eve of election, th 
this year it would do it again. It has failed. os 

The republican party is the only third party tha 
escaped a similar experience. But it presented only 
ove issue, a burning question—the non-extension o 
slavery—and from the beginning it forged ahead under - 
circumstances most favorable for the establishment of 
anew party. Indeed, it never was a third party. From 
the start it pushed the whig party aside. Had it failed 
to do that, it would not have survived its first defeat. 
Having done it, the old whig party became at once 
the third party aia went the way of third parties. i 

This is the way the people's party is going. Its name. 
willsoon be written by the side of the liberty party, 
the free soil party, the greenback party, the union 
labor party and the united labor party. A remnant may 
drag along under the party name, but all possibilit 
of superseding either old party, and, therefore, a 
possibility of exercising any influence as a_ party, 
gone. 

Nevertheless, the party has served a : 
purpose. It has broken old party lines, and set the 
people everywhere to thinking and talking. The 
new alignment in politics will differ from the olc 
Though the terms **democrat,” and ‘republican 
remain, they will describe different people, different 
issues, caifferent aspirations to what they did before. 
The old parties are already dead, and the people's part) 
has done the lion’s share in the work of killing them 
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ORKINGMEN'S INSURANCE IN GERMANY 
—The Bismarck socialistic scheme in vogue 
Germany for the compulsory insurance of employees 
against accident, sickness, old age and infirmity, has a 
peculiar feature, considered as a benetit to working- 
men. It requires ever’ workman to pay from boyhoo 
$2.35 a year, while his wages are lowered by a like 
amount in order that the employer may meet his own: 
assessment, and the employer's taxes are raised by a 
like amount in order that the public treasury m 
contribute its third. a 
As the employee pays his third out of his wages, and 
the employer's third is raised by indirect taxation upo. 
articles consumed by the poor, workingmen contribute 
at least two-thirds to the fund by which they are 
insured. The German secretary of finance has urgec 
the needs of this fund as a reason for maintaining t! 
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tariff on grain in the face of threatened famine. Thus 
theinsurance scheme compels the poor to pay a heavier 
bread tax to protected landlords, and Professor Geffc- 
‘kin’s surmise is probably correct that this fact ‘led 
the landed aristocracy to support the insurance bills.” 
When the woodpile of indirect taxation is examined, 
the concealed African usually proves to be some big 


landlord. 


PRALLOT REFORM IN NEW YORK.—Tammany 
hall has at last been converted to the blanket bal- 
lot referm, and even Governor Hill. conscious of the 
unpopularity of his particular *‘improvement”™ upon 
the Australian method, has given his assent. The plan 
proposed by these worthies, however, is a blanket bal- 
_ lot upon which candidates shall be grouped according 
te parties, the citizen being allowed to vote a straight 
ticket by placing a cross upposite the party name or 
symbol, instead of placing it opposite the name of each 
- candidate, and to “scratch” by placing the cross oppo- 
_ site the party name or symbol and modifying the effect 
ofthat by marking as many names in vther groups as 
he chooses. This is not complete ballot reform. And 
it might as well be understood now as later that until 
a blanket bailot like that of Massachusetts. or with 
_ party symbols opposite the name of each candidate for 
the benefit of illiterate voters, such as the Municipal 
league suggests, is adopted, the hallot reform agitation 
will be kept up. 
Nevertheless, the grouping system is a great advance. 
_ It does away with pasters. “‘heelers,” and election day 
corruption funds, and it places all full party tickets 
- apon an equality. We are, therefore. disposed quietly 
- to accept it for the present, keeping a keen eye, how- 
ever, upon the details of the measure which the “‘ gift- 
bearing Greeks™ are at this late day offering to us. 
But for the compromise of last year. whereby we tem- 
 porarily accepted the multiple official ballot with its 
accompanying paster, we should not now be able to 
secure the blanket ballot with grouped candidates. 
_ By now compromising upon that, we shall need but 
one more amendment to secure the complete reform. 
short of which our demands must not stop. 


































BESEFIS FROM GOOD ROADS.—A brief and 

: comprehensive statement of the argunient for 
- good reads is given by a paragraph now floating 
_ through the press of the country, in these words : 


{amy farmer would rather live ina countrys with good roads, so he could 
- get his goods to market when prices are most favorable; any merchant 
would rather live in a country where there are good roads, so his customers 
ould come and trade with him at all times of the vear; a physician would 
vather live ina country of good roads, 20 that he could make professional] 
calls without serious difficulty ; any minister, any teacher, any professiona- 
man, avy artisan, in short, any and everybody prefers to live in a commun - 


ity of good roacs. 

To this it should be added that the farmer, the mer 
-qhant, the physician, the minister, the teacher, the 
- professional man, the artisan, and the “any and every- 
body,” local landowners excepted, would be obliged to 
pay higher rents for the coveted privilege of living in 
- acommunity of good roads. Then would come the prac- 

tical question, why should not the higher rents thus 
produced be used for making roads good instead of 
making landowners rich ? 





















TARIFF BEFORE COINAGE.—This paper has 

taken no stand on the coinage question. Its rea- 
son, often expressed, is that of Mr. Mills, that the tariff 
question is the great question, and should not be placed 
at a disadvantage in politics by bringing forward 
_ another, on which tariff reformers differ. The attempt 
to so place it comes from two sources—soft money 
democrats in the west, and hard money democrats in 














sent 


the east. The former succeeded in wrecking us in Ohio, 








and both are likely to try the experiment nationally 
next year. Of both we beg, hands off for the present ! 
Wait until men of opposing opinions regarding coinage 
can quarrel over that issue without detriment to the 
greater one of free trade. Meantime, let soft money 
advocates recognize the fact that a man may oppose 
silver coinage without being a *‘ gold bug” or a ‘‘ Wall 
street shark ;* and let hard money men recognize the 
other fact that a man may favor silver coinage without 
being a rascal. The “gold bug” epithet, like the ‘‘dis- 
honest dollar” epithet, is neither true nor decent. 


puck SLIGHTLY AHEAD.—During the late elec. 

tion Puck and the Times ran a race in the field of 
political humor. But Puck came out ahead. It was 
impossible to equal its comparison of Pennsylvania re- 
publicans who voted against the republican machine in 
that state with New York democrats who voted 
against the democratic machine here. The former it 
called ‘‘ Independents” and the latter ‘‘ Irresponsibles.” 


ARRISON’S COMPLAINT.—President Harrison 
complains to his supporters in New York that 

they should have made their campaign on national 
issues. He thinks, had they done this, that protection 
would have been thoroughly discussed, and his party 
been at the head of the count. Mr. Harrison is mis- 
taken. Had protection been the leading issue, thou- 
sands of tariff reformers who voted for Fassett would 
have voted for Flower. He is also mistaken in suppos- 
ing that discussion strengthens protection. The more 
protection is discussed the weaker it becomes. What 
protection needs least is discussion ; what it needs most 
is campaign funds. . 


MESERS’ REVOLT IN TENNESSEE.—The miners 

of East Tennessee were brought into direct. 
competition and personal contact with state prison 
convicts, hired out. at low rates by the state to mine 
owners. Having protested to the legislature in vain, 
they threatened last summer to free every prisoner 
into the mines. The frightened authorities 
promised to call an extra session of the legislature 
and secure relief if possible. Thereupon the revolt 
subsided, and an extra session was called. When the 
legislators came together they, influenced by short- 
sighted notions of economy and possibly by mine 
owners, calmly ignored the protests of the free miners. 
After adjournment, convicts were again fowarded to 
the mines and the free miners, true to their threat, 
released them. It is absurd to charge with crime 41 
whole community, whose homes are thus invaded. It 
is extenuation enough that under the law they were 
without protection. For authority, refer to the Vigi- 
lance Committee episodes in San Francisco, and the 
recent Italian difficulty at New Orleans. 


CCOUNTING FOR THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
4% —The Toledo Blade, speaking for protectionists, 
is kind enough io say that ‘‘ were the wage-rate exactly 
the same here and in Europe, and the hours of labor 
the same, there would be no tariff question.” It 
explains this at length. Beginning with the assump- 
tions that a workingman here can dig as much iron ore 
per day as one in England, that he can mine as much 
coal, that he can make as much pig iron at the furnace, 
that he can mzke as much Bessemer steel from pig iron, 
and that he can roll that into as many steel rails, the 
Blade argues that if wages were the same no tariff 
would be necessary to exclude English rails from this 
country, for ocean freights would do it. 
The essential fact on which our contemporary relies, 
therefore, is that no more of a given commodity is 
produced by a given number of laborers in a given time 
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in America thanin England. If the truth were the 
reverse of this, no doubt the Blade would become a 
free trade paper. Now, so far as iron mining and coal 
mining are concerned, every intelligent workingman 
knows that the truth is the reverse of this. We 
produce considerably more with a given number of 
miners than England does. Will the Blade name any 
commodity of which that is not true ? 


NNECESSARY TROUBLE. — The Christian 
Union has been at great pains to gather statis- 

tics for the purpose of proving that walking delegates and 
other trade union officials do not maintain labor organi- 
zations for the purpose, without working, of living 
luxuriously upon assessments paid by their dupes. No 
one really believe that they do. Adversaries of 
trade unions often make the assertion as if it were true ; 
but it is seldom repeated except by dependent editors 
and ‘‘ penny-a-line” contributors to the funny papers. 


—_-—+ ~>- 6-2 


NEW ENGLAND’S DEMAND FOR FAR»! LABOR. 


There recently floated through the columns of the newspapers a 
statement in regard to farm labor in Massachusetts, which, from 
its bearing on the industrial situation generally, is entitled to 
more than passing notice. According to the published version of 
the matter, the state board of agriculture, from its office in 
Boston, addressed to each of sixty correspondents in various parts 
of the state two questions: ‘‘ What are the average monthly wages 
paid in your locality for first-class farm, labor?” and ‘‘ What 
demand is there for such labor?’ The answers of these sixty 
correspondents constitute the statement mentioned. 

Reports of this kind are usually misleading, not from anything 
untrustworthy in the figures given, but from the fact that such 
reports are only half-truths, plausible enough in their apparent 


teaching, but fruitful from their incompleteness of interpretations 


not sustained by fact. Since this report, therefore, has now been 
started on its rounds and probably will reappear persistently from. 
this time forth, turning up in journalistic corners here and there all 
over the country, and even finding its way now and then intoa 
mammon-serving sermon, it is worth while to examine it with a 
little care, in order to draw from it, if possible, its real meaning. 

Rejecting thirteen of the answers given as not entirely clear, the 
remaining forty-seven show an average of $21.80 and board as the 
answer to the first question, while to the second the almost unani- 
mous reply was that the demand was great. Board, therefore, and 
$22 a month anda brisk call for the kind of work that will command 
them; the conclusion is almost irresistible that if the American 
laboring man is idle it is because he wantonly prefers to be. This 
is the impression which the average reader will get from this 
report, and this, too, is the impression which the great majority of 
those who will help to give it currency intend it shall convey. 

Now, accept this conclusion. Let it be admitted that the farm 
laborer in this country will not work ; that he refuses the oppor- 
tunity when it is offered him, deliberately preferring to pass his 
days in idleness, sponging a living at kitchen doors. Then, as a 
nation, our tinal failure is assured. For, by this showing, deteriora- 
tion of character of the most alarming kind and on the largest scale 
has begun—and that, too, at the very base—in that occupation 
which is fundamental to every other, decay from which, therefore, 
must rapidly extend bringing down the entire structure of ‘our 
civilization in inevitable ruin. Our sickly autonomy is merely the 
mushroom growth that aristocracy has always claimed it was. 
There is nothing for it, therefore, but to give up further hope of 
national existence, enjoining upon each individual the duty of look- 
ing out strictly for himself in view of the social disintegration and 
consequent chaos that is dead ahead. 

Perhaps when those who have been so strenuous to establish the 
laziness or perversity of the farm laborer begin ro realize how hope- 
less for themselves the situation is made by their own logic, they 
will consent to reconsider the matter—to yo carefully over the 
ground again with the view of determining whether there may not 
be, after all, some factor of the problem inadvertently omitted— 
some small link missing in that chain of reasoning which, if per- 
fect, would lead them to a sulf so imminent and deep. When they 
have reached this calmer, more judicial frame of “mind, suppose 
the case be put to them somewhat in this way : - 

Farm labor in the svavon means working from five or half past 
five o'clock in the morning till at least six in the evening, with an 
hour’s nooning—not less than twelve hours work, therefore, at uny 
time, sometimes thirteen, fourteen and even fifteen hours. It 
means this anywhere. From what we know of the New England 
character for industry, we may be sure that in that part of the 
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country, especially, the proportions of this element of the problem 
will not be minimized. 

For what length of time may the laborer count even upon this? 
On this point the report throws little light. One correspondent says 
“‘ for the season;” another, ‘‘ for eight months.” Give then, ‘the 
field,” (us a sporting man would say) the benefit of the doubt; call 
it eight months. This will give $176 a year to the laborer, with an 
enforced vacation of four months in which, as Mr. Whitman would 
phrase it, ‘‘ to loaf and invite his soul.” 

What kind of labor now is it that will earn this’ Only “ tirst- 
Any other kind may go whistle. Your ordinary, 
every-day worker, therefore, need not apply, for everything oa the 
side of labor in this little economic game of ours is of the best—lit- 
erally first-class. Furthermore, to give completeness to the mental 
picture let the reader stop a moment here, and represent to himself 
just what exacting measure of service is present in the conscious- 
ness of the New England farmer when he uses that expressive term, 
** first-class.” . 

Bring together, now, unly the facts thus far obtained and weigh — 
them, using averages only when the figures are in our favor, to pre- 
clude intemperateness of statement. For first-class farm labor, 
employed twelve hours a day for eight months of the year, our 
industrial system sets aside the sum of $176—49 cents a day—as the 
contribution which an able-bodied man may make towards the 
maintenance of a family of five persons (the census average), with 
perhaps half as much more (a large estimate), earned by his wife in 
the intervals of maternal duties and domestic drudgery. To this 
suin must be added whatever pittance comes to him from odd jobs 
during his four months of comparative idleness. These conditions. . 
of themselves suffice to make the situation interesting, but there are 
others to be added which make that interest absorbing. 

Farming, by its nature, is the one occupation in which large 
numbers of persons are engaged, which is carried on at the farthest 
remove from populous centres. The solitude natural to it is height- 
ened by the speculative value conferred on land by private owner- 
ship. Agriculture, therefore, as now pursued, is, more than any 
other occupation, directly subversive of that element of human con- 
tact, which constitutes the very breath of civilization, and which 
the meanest laborer craves instinctively. Not only is the farm 
laborer, therefore, naturally and artificially, the most solitary of 
laborers, but this condition is heightened yet again by the fact that 
the demand for farm laborers is usually for men only, making neces- 
sary, therefore, the separation of the laborer from his family, if he 
has the hardihood to have one, and if not, tending by just so much 
to deter him from indulging in that extra-hazardous luxury. 


Enough, novy of the constituents of the case have been exposed to 
view to make’ fuller statement interesting and instructive. A 
first-class farm-laborer, if unmarried and willing to forego a large 
part of the pleasures and avantages of civilization for eight months 
of the year, may, by working twelve hours a day during that time, 
and spending nothing, find himself the possessor of the sum of $176 ; 
if married, he may add to these attractions one other : comparative 
neglect of his family during the greater part of the year, coupled 
with the Oriental satisfaction of living largely for perhaps four 
months upon his wife’s remunerative efforts at the sewing machine 
or the washtub, And this, remember, is not a transient condition ; 
it is the habitual, the normal state—all that the farm-laborer can, 
look forward to at any time. 


Wi.at kind a home may such a laborer hope to have? Let any 
one who see¥ an answer go out into the country a mile or two 
from any to or village and read. If in the older parts of the 
country he will find this autochthon who ‘carries his sovereignty 
under his hat,” occupying, if exceptionally thrifty, some small and 
isolated, if tidy, dwelling, in which, however, only persistent self- 
denial and the exercise of the narrowest, meanest economies will 
enable him to make both ends of a purely material existence meet, 
or inhabiting perhaps two or three rooms in a corner of what was 
once one of the great houses uf the regiun—when greatness was 
measured by @ petty standard—a shambling, shingle-sided struct-. 
ure, gray all over with generations of neglect, its doors and win- 
dows on the storm side boarded up, the smashed panes of the attic 
window in the gable-peak bulging with old clothes and abandoned 
hats. its chimneys fissured dangerously out of plumb and shingles. 
curling; or still more  odiously housed in a smart new. 
cottage—a mere square box pretentiously fine with its con-- 
ventional bay-window and ‘jig-saw eaves,” the spurt of 
effort for better things thus shown, however, struck mid- . 
way of execution with the palsy of poverty—every rusty nail- 
head on its surface dribbling its black stain down the unpainted. 
clapboards, its porch still propped upon its temporary stilts just 
where the tide of fortune left it never to return, chickens disputing 
occupancy there with the owner, pig-weed and plantain running 
riot in the fenceless dc or-yard, shock-headed children wallowing 
with savage freedom and Jack of garments in the dust of the road- 
side. In the west, where the pretence of farming is openly aban- 
doned, the great level tracts of cultivated ground there being undis- 
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guisediy mere grain factories to be worked as expeditiously as 
possible, this eastern parody of a home is replaced by barracks let 
apart for occupancy each year, under protest as it were, for as short 
a time as the continual improvement in the effectiveness of farm 
implements reduces the period during which a human being may 
be tolerated as a mere tag to a machine. 


This is what $176 will do for the first-class laborer. But what of 


gl the others? What of that great army of the majority who are 


only second-class? Life for them is still more unmistakably mere 
existence. These are consigned by what we are pleased to term 
“civilization” to the merest by-places—penned in the narrowest 
alleys of our towns and villages, with ash heaps and stable backs in 
strict perpetual horizon, or thrust out utterly upon far vack hill- 
sides, overlooking ague-breeding meadows, where the frog pipes 
and the skunk cabbage fattens on the stagnant ooze. 

It argues, of course. great fickleness or lack of judgment in one 
‘brought up to it, to desert an occupation which presents such mani- 
fest advantages, the more so that thelist of them is not exhausted 
. @8en by this recital. What these further attractions are may be 

- eenveyed most clearly by a personal illustration. 

Imagine the secretary of the Massachusett's state board of agri- 
culture, or, better still, the editor of one of those newspapers which 
wall make place in its columns for this very report, with the usual 
line or two of introductory innuendo, laving aside for a little while 
his ordinary occupation and setting out to determine by personal 
experience how easy it is fora willing laborer to get work, and con- 
sequertiy how culpably wrong-headed the average farm hand is. 
Let us suppose him to have spent the winter in Boston, an insignifi- 
cant unit of that frowsy multitude which converges on the station 
bouse at evening and scatters off again at daybreak to find bread at 
‘free-lunch counters and area doors. Think of him setting out when 
the season opens in search fof work. He has no definite idea, of 
course, where he is going, only a general notion that somewhere out 
im that vast vagueness called “‘ the country” there is farm work to 
be done. He must walk, of course, for he has no money with 
which toride, hanging around the station house all winter not being 
exactly a wallet-stufling business. Imagine him arriving at some 
farm house on the outskirt= of a village and applying there for work. 
His shiny clothes and zeneral look of seediness are not exactly a 
letter of introduction to the selectest circles, so the busy housewife, 
measuring him with a quick glance but without interrupting for an 
énstant her work of scouring milk cans or even waiting for him to 
speak, tells him they've “nothing for him,” meaning, uf course, 
broken victuais, repeating the assertion, however, none the less posi- 
tively, when set right as to his purpose. Her thrifty soul has no 

-@ompunctious visitings because of this rebuff, for she belongs to 
that large class who, always busy themselves, are dogmatically cer- 
tain that if other people are not soit ixsolely because they are lazy. 
- They don't happen to need any outside help, it seems, at that place. 

At the next place they do need it, but need also, it appears, such 
waried accomplishments in anyone who proposes te supply it, that 
eur poor editor, not being an Admirable Chrichton, isn’t up to the 
mark. The owner of the place, however, though as a matter of 
principle he wouldn't in a vulgarly metaphorical sense touch this 
particular man and brother with a 10-foot pole, compromises, as it 
were, in this case on 11 feet by permitting him to sleep that night in 
his barn. having first made him give up all his matches, the tremb- 
ling women cf the household stronglv doubting, even with this 
precaution, the wisdom of the arrangement, being sure that the 
man from his very looks is a villain. The next day it occurs to 
him that he will economize effort by going down into the village 
and applying there at the centre of industry. He quickly discovers 
his mistake. There happens to be a law there against tramps, with 
a2 resident officer to enforce it. He is arrested, therefore, without 
weremony and locked up. 

These are some of the siren influences which our suitor for farm 
wervice must stoically resist when he enters only the beaten paths 
of argriculture—those that wind with pleasant deviousness imme- 
diately in and around centres of population. In more remote parts, 
where a keener sense of personal safety has caused the art of deli- 
cate persuasiveness to be carried to its highest pitch, they hold in 
reserve for him often a special form of invitation—a sort of bonne 
bouche of inducement: they set the dogs on him. 

At about this stage of the quest it will probably occur to our 
m2tropolitan truth seeker that a living may be much more comfort- 
ably made by going back to his sanctum and just jogging on the 
usual humdrum way—publishing, among other things, whatever 
apparently painstaking statistics concerning farm labor happen to 
come to hand, with perhaps an occasional editorial bewailing the 
perversity of rural laborers who inopportunely persist in thronging 
the towns and cities just when the crops are waiting to be moved. 
Not much in the way of remedying the evil of the situation would 
be accomplished by this course to be sure, but the itch for informa- 

tion on this particular point would have been, in one mind at least, 
appreciably relieved. 

If the Mascachusetts state board of agriculture had only followed 
e ; 





in, it had collated them, and, after drawing ite inevitable conclusion, 


had addressed to the same correspondents one other question to 


this effect : “‘ How can you expect that the demand for farm labor 
in your section will be anything but unsatisfied when as a community 


you hedge the way to such labor with thorns, suspecting and at ; . 
times actually punishing those who propose to enter on it, and - 


when they have had the good fortune to evade or the courage to 
surmount these obstacles, rewarding them with the lowest wages 
and a living which, in its loneliness and lack of humanizing 


influences, is a nearer approach to barbarism than any which the _ 


civilized state habitually presents ?”—if it had waited till the answers 


to this question came in and then had published all together. 


its report would at least have had the merit of being more truthful, 
because precluding by its nearer approach to completeness that 
tendency to false conclusions which the publication of it in its pres- 
ent form unquestionably engenders. 

It is because the American farm laborer looks, as a rule, rather 


more than an inch or two beyond the end of his nose, but finds that 


member useful, nevertheless, in fixing the direction of his line of 


vision, that he declines to enter a calling in which that valuable 


natural pointer is o:dinately ground. Davip L. THOMPSON, 
——+- <9 6 oo * 
THE RIGHT MAN FOR SPEAKER. 

Roger Q. Mills, of course. Read what he said at Melrose, Masea- 
chusetts, in a speech for Russell, whom he helped to re-elect as 
governor of the old commonwealth : 

I stand for free raw material from top to bottom, and I am but one of 
the great army of democracy. That is the cardinal principle of our faith. 
But my friend, ex-Speaker Reed, spoke here in Massachusetts the other 
day, and he says that you cannot claim protection upon manufactured 
goods without you accord the same thing to the raw material. Well, as 
far as protection is concerned, I agree with him, J don't want to pee any- 
body or anything against competition. 


SINGLE TAX VICTORY IN DETROIT. 


Hazen S. Pingree, the single tax mayor of Detroit, Mich., though | 


nominally a republican, is re-elected in a democratic city. The 
following report of the local situation from Howard M. Holmes 
is both interesting and significant : 

Dertxo!T, Mich., Nov. 4, 1891.—The re-election of Hazen 8. Pingree yes- 
terday as mayor of Detroit by a majority over both democratic competitors 
of 1,700, is pieasing to the single taxers. Mr. Pingree calls himself a 
republican, but he is a good enough democrat, in the best sense of the 


word, for all present practical purposes. No man in Detroit has done as — 


much as he in the way of correcting the evils of unequal land assessment. 
It is said that before appointing Colonel Fred E. Farnsworth on the board 
of assessors, the mayor made him promise to purchase Henry George's 
books and read them. The colonel purchased the books, at least. 

The assessed land values in Detroit in ISSS were $68,183,950; in 1889, 
&70,677,600; in 1890, $75,164,980; and in 1891, $86,074,380. Much of this 
increase was upon the ‘‘ cow pastures”’ within the city limits, and is mainly 
due to Mayor Pingree. The owners of landed estates have squirmed. 
Valuations of buildings have been cut down unsparingly, and the attempt 
to spy out personal property has been frankly abandoned by the assessors. 
The personal property assessments in this city amounted to nearly a million 
dollars less this year than in 1888. 

Mayor Pingree also stood for the principle of making street railway com- 


panies pay to the city the full value of their franchises. Last July he vetoed 


street railway ordinances that were passed by a corrupt common council, 
and a mecting ot ,000 citizens encouraged him in fighting the greedy cor- 
porations. He was a powerful ally of the lamented Alderman Amos in 
fighting the railroad companies that possess $45,000,000 worth of land in 
Detroit, upon which they pay not a dollar of taxes for municipal purposes. 

The Michigan Centra: railroad company and the Detroit city (street) rail- 
way joined forces and selected William G. Thompson as their candidate for 
mayor. He claimed to be the regular democratic candidate. Thompson is 
manager for a €2,000,000 landed estate in Detroit, the proceeds of which 
largely go to absentees. He was mayor of Detroit between 1880 and 1884, 
and he then saved the estate thousands of dollars annually by appointing 
assessors who looked tenderly upon his idle acres. Although his land 
assessments were raised over $300,000 this year, they are sti!l far below what 
they ought to be. The estate is much of it still acreage property near the 
heart of the city. This land was worth $60 a front foot in 188%, but was 
assessed at about the rate of @9 per front foot. The lots of actual home 
owners, two miles from the city hall, were assessed at 20 per front foot, and 
to-day, eight ycars later, they are assessed at the same figure, while their 
actual selling value is not over $25 per foot. 

Democrats, headed by Don M. Dickinson, fought Thompson’s candidacy, 
and put up a candidate of their own. It was an exceedingly bitter factional 
fight. There was no mincing of words. Thompson was boldly charged by 
democrats and republicans with being the candidate of the Brush estate 
to keep down land assessments, and of the corpurations to rob the people 
of their streets. It was a grand campaign of education. For the tirst time 
from democratic and republican platforms, in the midst of an exciting cam- 
paign, the evils of land held out of use, and of low taxation of land values, 
were pointed out night after night. Single tax truths were constantly 
uttered by men who wouid not acknowledge that they were believers in 
“‘Georgeism.’? The nature and value of public franchises were thoroughly 
discussed, so that to-day the company that asked to be given a street vail- 
way franchise for nothing would be laughed at. 

Mr. Pingree received over 15,000 votes out of a total of about 29,000. 


up ite inquiry ; if, when the answers to its first set of questions came. 
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This isa democratic city of about 3,000 majority. He was helped by the Aus- 
tralian ballot, which was tried here for the first time, and which alone made 
the election a memorable one. The fighting, drunkenness, vote. buying and 
bulldozing common in Detroit elections were not seen here yesterday. 





GEN. JAMES W. HUSTED’S ELECTION. 


For twenty-two years Gen. James W. Husted has represented the 
third district of Westchester county, New York, in the legislature. 
The district is really close, if not democratic, and Gen. Husted is a 
republican; but by means of underhand dickers with democratic 
managers, and the support of the Hudson River railroad, Husted is 
usually elected by acomfortable majority. This fall the first demo- 
cratic nominee was so certain of a combination against him in his 
own party that he refused the nomination. This was exactly what 
the managers on both sides wanted. It looked like a walk-over for 
Husted. But other democrats were not satisfied, and our young, 
able.and zealous Jeffersonian democrat and single-tax advocate, E. 
Pans Ryder, of Sing Sing, was put inte the field as the regular demo- 
cratic nominee. He was defeated, but he reduced Husted’s ma- 
jority by more than 100, and showed that if the right effort is made 
Husted can be beaten. Here is what James Mann, of Sing Sing, 
says of the canvass : 

With only eight working days and not money enough for legitimate 
expenses, and with the plethoric coffers of the corporations and the clo 
quence of Chauncey M. Depew to contend against, the contest seemed 
utterly hopeless. But earnest and enthusiastic friends rallied to Ryder’s sup- 
- port. Mr. Matthew Kirsch, recently of Albany, was assigned to speak by the 
state committee, and h@entered the struggle with a will. Mr. H. A. Hicks, 
of New York, chairman of the legislative committee of the Knights of Labor 
Pederation and Farmers’ league also did eflicient service, showing the Bald 
Eagle's record in Albany as the pliant servant of twenty-two corporations. 
On the evening of the 24th ult. Messrs. Ryder, Kirsch and Hicks spoke at 
two meetings in Sing Sing. On the 26th Ryder and Hicks addressed a 
meeting in Glendale, while Kirsch held the attention of an audience in Sing 
Sing until the candidate arrived. On the 27th the same programme was 
carried out at Peekskill and Verplanks, and on the 28th Ryder and Hicks 
poke at Croton, and Ryder also at a mass meeting in Sing Sirg. On the 
29th the trio spoke at Mt. Kisco, on the 30th at Croton Falls and on the 
3ist at Yorktown. 


The returns are the best evidence that Ryder was the best and strongest 
candidate that has yet opposed Husted, and Mr. Kirsch insists upon it that 
with another week’s work he would have been elected. There were 1,000 
more votes polled than any previous year, and Ryder received 431 more 
than Husted’s opponent received last year, pulling Husted’s normal major- 
ity of 700 down to 574. 

Mr. Ryder’s army of friends are glad to say that he came out of the con- 
test far stronger than he entered it, and were it not for treachery in the 
town of Ossining, where the livery of the democrats is worn by Husted’s 
~ henchmen, the district would have been honored by Mr. Ryder’s election. 


** BILLY” RADCLIFFE EXPLAINS THE OHIO ELECTION. 
Billy Radcliffe, S. T., of Youngstown, Ohio, makes the best 
explanation of the result in Ohio that we have seen. He says: 


McKinley got it; but how? Money. The democrats put too much 
money into their platform, and the republicans put too much money into 
the campaign. 

In this county we did well. We cut the repubdlican majority down oxe- 
half, and this ia a hot-bed of protection, being strictly an iron city, with 
fiye rolling mills, ten pig iron furnaces, coal mines, etc. Had the balance 
of the state done as well as we, Campbell would have been elected. 

All over the stzte republican college students had their railroad fares 
paid, so they could go home to vote. Republican literature was also plenty, 
and working men with families, whose wages range from 90 cents to $1.50 
per day, did not care to buy democratic papers when they could get repub- 
lican papers free. Leading republicans made a specialty of drawing ped- 
dlers, canvassers and non-residents generally into political talks, and 
after making sure the non-resident was for McKinley, and that he could not 
or would not pay his own fare home to vote, they arranged to pay it for bim. 
Two men stopping with me, who are selling goods on the installment plan, 
had their railroad fares paid to go home, 150 miles, to vote. One of them 
favors protection, because, as he says, ‘‘the people get such poor pay, and 
the goods are so high priced, that the people can’t buy them outright, but 
are compelled to buy on the installment plan, and, you see, that gives me 
employment.” ; 

The Australian ballot went off fairly well, although 500 votes in this 
county were marked for governor; only, the voters thinking they were 
voting the whole straight ticket. Some tickets were not marked at all, and 
four men in one ward puta cross opposite Campbell’s name to vote for 
him, and then to make it su: they but a cross opposite McKinley’s name to 
lethim out. At least one-sixth of those registered in this city did not vote, 
very likely paid to stay at home. I am not in the least discouraged with 
the result, but will keep up the fight, if anything, just a little harder. 


OBITUAKY. 
Another nian whose name can never be effaced from the honor 
roll of practical reformers has passed away. Ferdinand Amos, of 
Detroit, died of pneumonia on the 2d inst., and was buried in 
Woodmere cemetery on the 5th. His funeral was attended oftici- 
ally by the mayor and the city council. The oration was delivered 
by John W. McGrath, associate justice of the Supreme court of 
Michigan, a prominent single tax man of that state. . 
Mr, Amos was not educated in the schools, nor was he a reader of 








books. It is doubtful if he ever read ‘* Progress and Poverty ;” 
but he was a single taxer unlimited, and, of course, an absolute | 
fr2e trader. He was a man of strong common sense and much 
native ability, courageous, honest and warm hearted. In the com- 
mon council, of which at the time of his death he was a member, 
he was the only democrat who boldly denounced the socialistic 
ordinance prescribing an eight hour day for city contractors. It 
was a measure carried through by demagogues and never designed 
to be enforced. His work, assisted by Mayor Hazen S. Pingree and 
Hon. Don M. Dickinson, in agitating for the repeal of the law that 
exempts railroad land from local taxation, has been told by THE 
STANDARD. He failed with two legislatures, but he created pro- 
found feeling upon the subject and spread correct ideas concerning 
taxation. So much was he feared that the Michigan Central rail- 
road company secured his defeat at the late party’s caucus. Both 
the republican and the democratic candidates for alderman from 
his ward this year were, by a singular but not inexplicable coinci- 
dence, employees of that company, one of whom must give up 
a $1,200 or $1,500 salary to become alderman at $50 per month. 

Alderman Amos was a poor min, but he spent a little money and 
much time in disseminating single tax literature. The single tax 
was his favorite theme. 

Detroit News. 

Ferdinand Amos was rather above the average of the material of which 
aldermen are made. He was a democrat in the broadest sense of the term, 
an houzst, self-reliant, intelligent man, who came from the people and 
never got away from their aspirations and their desires * * * As an 
alderman, Ferdinand was a better man for his ward than any whose ser- 
vices it is likely to secure for many a day. Asacitizenof Detroit, he was. 
the broadest kind of a democrat, a fierce fighter for the principles of home 
rule, a valiant detender of economical government, aud a foreible and 
effective campaigner against the clap-trap and temfoolery that some nar- 
row and cheap people try to make pass for politics. He despised hypocrisy. 
He hated peanut politics. He believed in the rule of the people within his 
party no less than within the state and its parts. He made some issues 
living ones in his lifetime. 


TA CIES 
Is ENACE? 

The Holy Father, having autvanced in the encyclical the doctrine of rrivate property 
in land, it bevame the duty of everyone ia the church to accept i¢ unquestioningly.— 
ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN, 
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ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN’S REVIVAL OF THE KNOW- 
NOTHING ISSUE. 


In the last number of THE STANDARD we asked whether Arch- 
bishop Corrigan misrepresents his church when, in effect, he says 
that American Cati.olics must vote in political affairs as they. are 
directed from Rome. We believe he does. But 3. large body of the 
people do not: and this archbishop has taken such positive ground 
that nothing short of repudiation of his sentiments by Catholics 
‘amenable to the discipline of their church if he is right, will be sat- 
isfactory. That they may know the situation exactly we give all 
the facts without further comment : 


Early in the summer, the Pope of Rome issued an encyclical letter on 
‘The Condition of Labor,” with which Catholics are, of course, familiar. . 
It condemned socialism, but as it proposed sovialistic measures and argued 
against those who oppose private property in land, Archbishop Corrigan 
correctly assumed and stated that it was directed against the political doe- 
trines advocated by Henry Gieorge in the mayoralty campaign of 1886 in 
New York. Henry George thereupon wrote and published a respectful 
reply to the Pope, of which the New York Herald gave a lengthy abstract, 
and the Heraldinterviewed several Catholic priests regarding Mr. Geuorge’s. 
reply, with the following result : 

BROTHER AZARIAS, 


of the Christian Brothers, said: ‘‘I have not yet had time to read it, but I 
am convinced that it will have no effect. It is, bowever, a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the subject. [ will procure a copy of the book 
itself, and, after studying it thoroughly, will embody my answer tn my 
article on the encyclical.”’ 





FATHER M'GEAN, 


one of the archbishop’s consultors, and pastor of St. Peter’s Church, said: 
* | would not care to express an opinion on it.” 
FATHER HOLAINE, 


professor of ‘political economy in St. Francis Xavier's college, lanzhed when 
questioned, and replied: ‘* Why, the idea of Henry George answering the 
Pope is, to me, simply ludicrous. He has long since ceased to be a factor 
in the matter. It will have absolutely no effect on the general public and 
will never reach the eyes of His Holiness, but will fill a gap in the waste 
basket of one of bis secretaries. 

‘‘ There was atime when people took Henry George seriously, and then 
I considered it my duty to study hia works. From what [ could see he 
failed to advance a single new idea outside of *Progress and Poverty,’ 
and the majority of the arguments in that were old. They had been 
advanced years before by Proudhon, Louis Blanc, Quesnay, Adam Smith 
and a host of others. 

** His arguments are simply absurd. When the arehbishop delivered a 
sermon in the cathedral on the encyclical he said, in illustrating the Pope’s 
idea, that ‘if a man by his own skill improved an article and increased its 
value the increased value of such article belonged to him.’ Henry George, 
in answeripby that, asked if a man stole.a piece of marble from the arch- 
bishop's cathedral and fashioned a statue out of it would it belong to the 
man who had improved it by his skill? Anyone can readily see that it 
world not, any more than would a nugget of gold belong to the thief who 
stole it and made it into rings. 

“In my opinion Mr. George is a clever ‘fakir,’ whe has. been shrewd. 








Send orders to THE STANDARD for Henry George's reply to the 
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ess without poverty, but the brief notoriety b® 
yas made him thirst for more, and he is making one last feeb| 


(eifort to regain for a time the focus of the public eye.”’ 
THE REV. EDWAKD BEADY, 


oT the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, and author of an essay on the Ency- 
lical. exclaimed: “‘Bah! Henry George's ideas are, in my opinion, not 

only Usopian, but wholly impracticable ; besides, he is morally wrong. The 
Pope is right, 1 firmly believe, and so should all good Catholics.” 


- FATHER CHARLES Wl. COLTON, 


the successor of Dr. McGlynn at St. Stephen’s, had not read the article, 
ut ventured this bread assertion: ‘Of course, Mr. George disagrees with 
tae Pope, and in that he is a very foolish man—good night.” 


REV. GABKIEL A. UEALY, 


pastor of 8t. Bernard’s Church said: *‘ As Catholics we must believe that 
the Pope is right. 1 have not yet had time to do anything but glance over 
sheerticle. it is hardly worth studying anyway.” 
an the day following the pablication of the above interviews, the Herald 
veporter procured the foluwing Irom 

TUE REV. FATHER THOMA™ 3. DUCEY, 


Pasior«i St. Les’s Church, the wealthiest Catholic congregation in New 
Work: *¢ 41 the reports in this day’s Herald are correctly given | am very 
much paiued with the interviews. They place the enlightening authority 
of the great Catholic body in an ignoraut aud ridiculous position. My own 
opinion on reviewing the articles in the Herald is this: A writes an article. 
‘Baenewers A’s article: C, D, E,et al., are asked ‘heir opinion about A and B 
- gd they answer A is right because we think so. B is a fool for daring to 
hhave any opinion of his own. 
. **Dhese gentlemen are placing the authority of the Catholic Church ina 
_fatse position aud the Catholic body will regret their presumption. [| 
- Fespectthe utterances of the head of my church. Ido not think I van in 
good judgment, good sense or good tasie. assume the pxsition of an inter- 
preter or critic of the Hely Father. Mr. George is not a member of my 
- ghurch. Ihave not had timeto study Mr. George’s answer to the encycli- 
‘sgal-of the Holy Father. I shall read and stady it as soon as possible. If t 
Sind good and perfect thonghts in Mr. George’s writings I shall thank God 
for it. and i shall utiiize these thoughts for God’s honor and glory and the 
happiness of my fellow man.” 


BEV. SYLVESTER MALONE, 


pastor of SS. Peter and St. Paul’s Church, of Brooklyn, was also seen, and 
paid: **The enterprise of the Herald is wonderful in securing such a 
anasterly effort from Mr. George. He makes mauv strong arguments, which 
gill students of economic questions will readily sec. it teaches the whole 
world one good lesson, namciy. how to carry on an argument properly. 
Considering the fact that Mr. George is not a catholic, he is very respect- 
‘Wal an hie manner in addressing the head ofthe great Christian church. I 
think that it will be as widely read as the encyclical itself, and I am sure 
the Pope will not oniy read it, but will give it proper consideration. This is 
Qhe question of «questions in the world to-day, and should be agitsted not 
only in the press and pulpit, but in all the legislative bodies in the United 
Sates. The encyclical isthe Holv Father’s opinion on the matter, and 
does not decide the matter for alltime. The argument is just beginving, 
gand society is casting about for a remedy and will have one, and nati ally 
Rooks to the head of our church for it. My opinion is, settle the question of 
private property in land and the probiem of the condition of labor will 
‘gettle itself. To find the solution all men must study and frame opinions and 
give them to the world.” 
i, FATHER DUCEY’S DI-CLAIMER. 


After a few days the Herald published the following letter: «To the 
wflitor of the Herald: I am informed by the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
New York, under whose admivistration and jurisdiction I serve as a priest 
«of the Catholic Church. that so much of my interview as was published in 
the Herald of October Vv, 1°41, has been interpreted as disrespectful to the 
-guthority of the Holy See, and that in the illustration A, B.C, D, et al., A 
was the Holy Father and B a gentleman who has answered the Holy 
Father. 

“9 greatly regret to receive this information, and [ deem it my duty as a 
‘guatter of self-respect and honor to correct the fault and wrong attributed 


$0 me. 

- Did Ipotiiave perfect loyalty to the Holy See and tothe authority of the 
Archbhishop oi New York, who holds his authority and jurisdiction through 
qand from the Holy See, I would not consent to hold my position for au 
‘Gustant. Urclused to sav avy word in judgment or criticism on the Holy 
ather’s letter, and { belicved | had so expressed myself to your reporter. 

**"The Holy Fatter is the head of my church and J am his subordinate offi- 
ser. DT refuse to pass judgment on the gentleman who answered his Jetter 
or the reason that he is net a member of the Catholic Church. 1 emphat- 
caily disclaim that [ intended A to mean the Holy Father and B to mean 

gentleman who might answer any utterance of the Holy Father. As a 

Catholic and a priest 1 must accept and recognize the Holy Father as the 
guthor:zed teacher of the faith and morals committed to the church by 

esue Christ. 

“4 could not think of placing any person in a position of parallel authority 

and dignity with the tzad of my church, forthis would be to set up an anti- 
ope in the place of God’s appointed teacher. The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop has directed me to send this communication to your paper, and I do 

20 most Willipgly for the purpose of correcting any misinterpretation of 
my interview. 

‘J trust you wi'l give this letter the same prominence in the Herald that 

wou gave to my interview published in your paper October 20. 

“<@ctober 24, 1891. ** Tomas J. Ducer, Rector of St. Leo’s Church.” 


ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN’S EXPLANATION. 


When asked by the Herald reporter for his reasons for exact- 
fug the above letter from Father Ducey, the archbishop explained: 
<The whole matter is very simple. If Father Ducey had thought for an 
iuestant of the character of the encyclical he would have avoided the error 
hecommitted. He seems for the moment to have lost sight of the fact that 
new Baky Mathes i. the teacher and every Catholic must regard 
Galen as the cupreme ensthiy autherity. The Huly Father having 
advanced in the enciyclical he doctrine of private property tu land, it became 
Sbe duty of every one in the (hack toaccept it unquenioningls. 
«« Now, in discu-sing the matter Father Ducey alluded to the Holy Father 
as *A’ and to some one cise as ‘B,’ and soon. The other gentlemen 
who were interviewed simply said in effect: ‘ There is nothing fur ux to 
do but to accegt what has been advanced by the Holy See, We use settled 
Ghent Seoras” Nui: there is no other view to te taken, no matter what any man 
sany write, Fein fant like a well established doctrine laid down in 
Glee Holy Sceiguaces, atid it is ts be followed just. as closely and unques- 
oningly by all these who belicve in the Holy Church.” 
The questiun now is, and it is addressed to Catholics, does Arch- 
Bishop Corrigan misrepresent his church ? 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 


This department contains facts, gathered from all parts of the world, that are ro 


of current interest and permanent value, and illustrate social and political pro- 
blems. Information from trustworthy sources is solicited. oe 


“FREEDOM” IN THE UNITED STATES. : 

Joseph Firth, a blacksmith, of Toronto, Can., had always entertained 
the idea that the social and industrial condition of workingmen must be © 
better in the United States than anywhere else. His reason was that they 
lived under what seemed to him the best form of government ever devised 
by man, and w2re unburdened by military systems, princely paupers, or 
landed uristecracies. So it came about that when be was offered employ- 
ment in the repair shops of the Louisville and Nashbvillve Railroad, at beca- 
tur, Ala., he eagerly accepted, expecting a realization of his picture of 
labor in a free government. ; 

But his illusions were soon dispelled. This is his story : 

“*]T saw that there is the same disregard for the working classes by the 
Louisville and Nashville railway monopoly as characterizes the same class - 
of railway monopolists the world over. An exa-aple will best-illustrate my 
meaning. In the shop in which I worked there were twenty-four forges, be- 
sides several furnaces. Yet not one fire was provided with a bonnet 
and chimney to carry the smoke away ; only openings in the roof served to 
let the smoke escape when it happened to be lighter than the atmosphere. 
The shop had the appearance of a huge Indian wigwam. To remons- 
trate ur to suggest the erection of chimneys was to be told: ‘If you do not 
like it go somewhere else.’ 

“ To go somewhere else was no doubt a simple remedy ; but when every 
shop of the kind in the place was similarly destitute of chimneys, it was 
about as well to suffocate in one place as another. 

‘‘Rather than do either I made my way back to Canada. But! had 
learned the lesson, that working men in the Uaited States are as much 
under the iron heel as they are in apy country in which I have had the for- - 
tune to sojourn.”’ Deets 


WHO GAINS BY PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS? 


During the summer just past the streets of New York have been torn up 
for purposes of public improvement. This subjected business people to 
great annoyance, and one of them, Mrs. Rosamond Bassett, of 157 West 
Twenty-third street, thus expressed herself to a Times reporter: 

“Trade in the neighborbood in which I am located has been nearly 
ruined. I opened here as a milliner in the autumn of 188%. This year I 
did an excellent early spring trade, but in May they began to tear up the 


strect, and, until quite recently, Twenty-third street, between Sixth and _ 


Seventh avenues, has been almost dangerous to foot passengers, and no 
carriage could get within a half block of me, so I closed the store. 

““Now I am called upon to pay rent as if everything bad been running 
smoothly. You may say that the repavement will be a great advantage to 
the street. It will be, no doubt, to the landlords, who will put up rents on 
that ground, but not to us tenants and storekeepers, whose interests have 
been sacrificed to a great public improvement. If the city had the right to . 
take practical possession of our stores, let it pay our rent during the time 
that the street was closed and assess the amount on the property owners’; 
or let the amount be divided between the landlord, the tenant and the city: 


or the corporation.”’ 
Mrs. Bassett is in the proper frame of mind to becom: an ardent single 


tax woman. She needs only to understand that the single tax exempts all 


business from taxation, and makes public improvements at the expense of 
the landlords whose property is benefited. , : s 


QUEST 


| A POSSIBLE Case. | 

A. B. Potter, of Syracuse, N. Y., puts a case. A and B own contiguous 
vacant lots, worth $500 each. A builds, but B does not. A’s enterprise 
raises the valae: of both lots to $500. Now, asks Mr. Potter, would B 
under the single tax, pay taxes on £550, and A on $500. No, both would © 


pay on £550. The increase is not a product of A’s labor. 


ANSWERS TO. 


aa ONS 


A BATTERY OF QUESTIONS ON INTEREST. 


Henry C. C. Shakel, of Indiavapolis, Ind., fires off a whole battery of 
questions, all relating to the dispute about interest on capital. : 
He wants to know first, if the fact that capital can be used to buy land, 
thus forestalling opportunities for labor, has not something to do with the | 
cause or the law of interest. We should say not. Such pecuniary advan-. 
tages as arise from this go to the owners of land, as such, and are to be 
accounted as rept. Mr. Shakel follows with an inquiry as to whether 
capital in any form can increase, independent of land. No;. it cannot 
even exist. He then wants to know if capital has a net power of increase 
independent of labor and of land. Of course not. Labor and land are 
both essential to all production. He gets nearer to the point at which he 
aims when he asks if there is any in-rease of capital over and above that 
which is due to labor and that which is due to land. The answer is, No. 
Land is the source from which capital is produced. Labor is the power 
that produces it. But some forms of capital, having been once directed by. 
labor, continue to ioiprove without further labor, while other forms do not. 
Thus, after labor produces wine from grapes, the wine growsjbetter with age ; 
and when seeds are planted by labor they grow and produce fruit. 
Machinery, on the other hand, produces nothing except while labor is 
using it. Anticipating this illustration, Mr. Shakel asks if the increase of 
such things as wire aud seeds is not due to either land or labor. It is due to | 
botk. Land supplies the natural opportunity, without which nothing could . 
be done, noreven exist. Labor gives direction to the vital forces, and 
without it the increase could uot result. But though the increase is. 
due to land and labor, it is moro immediately produced by a previous - 
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combination of land and labor. Finally, Mr. Shakel asks if under the 
single tax the whole product of labor would not go to labor as wages, 
Broadly speaking, yes, for interest is but a formof wages. It is part of the 
wages of past labor. But, answering the question according %o its spirit. 
No. The laborer who owns his capital will always get more for the same 
current effort than the laborer who does not. 


SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


The purge don 3 principle of the single tax—that the earth belongs equally 
to all, and that the best way to secure substantial justice is to tax tne occu- 
pant an amount equal tothe yearly value of the land—is sound.—Journal of 
the Knights of Labor, September 24, 181. 


We have no hesitation in declaring our belief that the ideal taxation lies 
in the Single Land Tax, laid exclusively on the rental value of land, inde- 
pendent of improvements.—New York Times, January 10, 1891. 





The best and surest subject of taxation is the thing that perforce stays in 
one place ; that is land.— New York Sun, August 26, 1891. 


Every one of there taxes [on commodities and buildings| the ostensible 
taxpayer—the man on the assessor’s books—sbifts to other shoulders. The 
only tax he cannot shift is the tax on his land values.—Detrvit News, 
November 1, 1891. 


SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NatTionaL COMMITTEE, 
42 University Piacs, New York, ” Nov. 10, L891. , 


The National Committee is circulating a petition asking the United States 
house of representatives to appoint a special committee to make inquiry 
into and report upon the expediency of raising all public revenues by a 
Single Tax upon the value of land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exclusion of all other taxes, whether in the form of tariffs upon imports, 
taxes upon internal productions, or otherwise. It will send blank petitions 
on application to any address, and single tax men are urged to obtain peti- 
tions and solicit signatures as a most convenient and effective way of start- 
ing the discussion of our principles. 

Subscriptions to this committee’s fund remain as reported last 
MEOBM WEE fic ced ois vias Se oe vores eas Deke webs eS ak RR $1,688 40 
Cash contributions for week ending November 9 are as follows: 


Walter Mendelson, New York City, $10; J. P. Cratg, Spokane, 
Wash., 50c.; James R. Carret, Boston, Mass., 33; F. B. Moore, 
16 80 


Fasset, Pa., 50c.; 8. D. Guion, Brooklyn, N_ Y., S0c. Total... 
Cash contributions previously acknowledged................0..26 $1,638 67 
| PMN oa it she tee ee Rea ee .... $1,653 47 
The enrollment now stands as follows: 
Reported last week..... ............ yuccceesmcce: nes bileas oe. U2 068 
Signatures received since last report......... eee Ore 201 
TOU, 25 ixec delat iedind ee cewiks been tad ae eats sesccee. 21%,269 


At a meeting of the execntive committee of the national committee, held 
ou November 5, it was decided to close the petition January 1, 1892. But 
one and a haif months therefore remain in which to obtain signatures. 

How many additional signers can our friends obtain in that time? Send 
in at once for blanks, and at Jeast run up our petition to 125,000 names. 
Geo. 8t. Joun LEavens, Secretary. 


SINGLE TAX PROPAGANDA ASSOCIATION. 
This organization has issued the following letter : 

The impression widely prevails that our new organization, the Single Tax 

Propaganda association, isa weman’s movement. This impression is doing 

-usharm. We hear that in a great western city where they have an active, 
energetic club of men and women working harmoniously and successfully 
together, our good single tax friends are saving of us, ‘‘ what do you want 
of a woman’s movement? we get along well enough together.” From 
another western state an able woman writes that she can do better work 
outside than as a woman working among women. Of course she can. 
That is just the point we are contending for. 

Friends in California, Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania have 
the same idea. One writes, ‘‘if you are to have the work known as more 
than a woman’s work among women, it will be necessary that you should 
associate with yourselves some men.”’ 

Exactly so; and therefore we took pains to associate . with our women’s 
names such well known names of men as William Lloyd Garrison, C. J. 
Buell, W. W. Bailey, R. G. Brown and E. Q. Norton. 

In choosing our officers we are looking for the right persons, regardless 
of sex. 

It is true that we have a larger number of women members than men, but 
this is owing tothe fact that almost all the earnest, energetic single tax 
men are already at work up political lines, which women cannot follow, 
because of their disfranchisement. 

Our movement is concerned with the religicus, moral, and ethical aspects 
of our belief. It is deeper and broader than the political movement, and 
there is room in it for everybody. Now is the time for those men who are 
dissatisfied with the political comp'exion of the league to come forward and 
work. Those who want ‘‘ The earth hath He given to the children of men” 
inscribed on their banners, can step into our ranks, and march forward to 
the quickstep of their choice. 

It is a curious fact that, up to date, our male members, and those outside 
who are helping us with advice, time and money are all hard at work 
in the political and economic field. 

We should like to hear promptly from the other gentlemen. A cordial 
welcome awaits all. 

Saku MiFFLiIn Gay, General Secretary, 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

C. Este.La Bacuman, Acting Secretary, 
Mauch Chunk, Penn. 


Boos HOME RULE IN TAXATION, 
ee yers! league of Kings county, New York, secured pledges dur- 
Mog th isto capaye from several candidates for assembly to support the 





measure for allowing each county to raise its taxes from personal property, 
improvements, land values, or any two or all, in the discretion of its super- 
visors. Among the candidates so pledged were John Cooney of the third 
district, L. C. Ott of the seventh and George L. Weed of the eleventh, all 
of whom were elected. 
NEW YORK. 

The managing board of the Manhattan single tax club has addressed a. 
letter to Archbishop Corrigan, regarding his declaration that opposition to 
private property in land is against Catholic doctrine, in which it says: 
* This club is organized for the propagation of the single tax, and proposes, 
first, that personal property shall be exempt from taxation. [s that 
against Catholic doctrine? We presume not. Second—We are in favor of 
exempting improvements from taxation. Isthat anti-Catholic? Third. We 
are in favor of free trade. Is that anti-Catholic? We assume that on 
merely political questions we have the right, in common with all Catholics, 
to vote and determine these questions according to the dictates of our 
conscience. Now, while the city of New York already taxes along with _ 
other things land values, the effect of the political reforms we advocate 
would be the aboliton of all other kinds of taxation, which would neces- 
sarily result in the raising of all public revenues by a tax on land values. 
This would be the single tax limited, it is true, to the necessities of the gov-— 
ernment; but no one can decide in advance the limit of the necessities of 
government which possibly may absorb the entire annual value of land in 
time, aud this would destroy private ownership in land, since ownership 
would then yield no advantage. We further submit that a tax upon land 
values cannot be deemed anti-Catholic, since a large proportion of the New 
York state and city taxes is now raised through a tax upon real estate; that 
is, a tax upon land value and improvement value.”’ 

Mrs. E. I.. Smith writes that the regular meeting of the Brooklyn Woman's. 
Single Tax club was held at 198 Livingston street on the afternoon of Tues- 
day. November 3. The subject for discussion was, ‘‘ Is competition a néeces- 
sity under freedom »”’ by Miss Watson. The paper was well written. Au 
interesting discussion followed. No vote was taken upon the questior. 
The montnly reception at Miss Turner’s house on Friday, October 30, was 
very well attended. The speaker for the evening was Mr. Bolton Hall, who 
delivered a very acceptable address on ‘‘ What is worth having.’ The 
subject of the single tax was incidental to his discourse and he gave 
explanations of its application to the refurmatory needs of the times. 

The Economic class adjourned without a lesson last week. The next 
meeting will be held on the 11th, at 73 Lexington avenue. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. James A. Herne, the actor, delivered a lecture on ‘“‘ The Extremes. . 
of Wealth and Poverty ” in St. George’s Hall, at the invitation of the Single 
Tax society. T. Wistar Brown, Jr., presided, and about 800 people were in 
the audience. . 

The Freeland Tribune says that “ Freeland, although it does not containa 
regularly formed single tax club, isa stronghold for George’s followers, 
and, it is claimed, contains more persons of this belief than any town of its 
size in the state. This is certainly true as far as it relates to free traders, 
and as nearly all of the latter are imbued with the justice of the single tax, 
there would seem to be an opening here for a club.”’ 


> 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

A dinner of the Massachusetts Single Tax league will be given: at. 
American House, Boston, at 6:30 Pp. M., on Wednesday, November 18 
which all single taxers are cordially invited. 


IOWA. 
W. E. Brokaw writes from Cherokee that local politics were > boiling 


fiercely in Le Mars, but he got up a few discussions and founda few persons: Pee 


interested in the single tax. Monday he went to Cherokee and fell among: 
thieves—not common thieves, but legalized brigands. Tuesday afternoon, 
after several discussions on the street, be sold a copy of ‘* Protection or 
Free Trade?” toa farmer. Immediately the city marshal stepped up and 
asked to see hls license for peddling books. As he ha‘l none he was taken 
with the farmer to the mayor’s oflice. ‘The mayor sent for the city attor- 
ney and he gave it as his opinion that Brokaw had violated the city ordi- 
nance. They then asked him what he would do. fe decided to see a law- 
yer with whom he had become slightly acquainted. Being ignorant of 
legal technicalities he misunderstood the lawyer's advice, and on returning 
to the mayor’s office found he had made no progress. It was then supper 
time. The marshal wanted to put him in jail, but the mayor said they 
must first give him an opportunity to get bail. Then they concluded it 
would take till 8 o’clock to do that, and as Brokaw was willing to have the 
trial at 8, the ‘‘court’’ told the marshal to take him to a restaurant and to 
see his lawyer again. The lawyer was; busy on an election board and con- 
cluded that because of Brokaw’s mistake regarding his former advice, it 
would be best to plead guilty and save expense. He charged nothing for 
his services, but Brokaw was fined 22 and costs—total 36.85, and the 
“court” said that the punishment was not only for selling the book, but 
for his attracting crowds and blocking the sidewalks. 

‘“* What virtuous public officiais!”’ writes Mr. Brokaw. ‘‘ How jealous of - 
the strict enforcement of the law! How disinterested! Let ussee. The 
marshal got 75 cents for the arrest. 10 cents mileage, 81 for the trial, and his 
supper, which cost 25 cents. The ‘court’ (mayor) got 50 cents for docket- ~ 
ing the case, 50 cents for information (which probably went to the attorney), 
$1 for the trial and 50 cents for entering judgment. That is, the city got. 
$2, the marshal $2.10 and the mayor $2.50, and [ had to pay for my supper 
at two places. When it is considered that these disinterested public offi- 


cials got this pay for their services in squelching a free trade agitator who 


had aroused the prejudice of the republican marshal, it can readily be seen: 
how valuable to tue republican town of Cherokee their services were. And.” 
this is free America, where a few petty officials can blackmail a man under. . 
the forms of law for teaching the truth upon the public highway. Yetin — 
Cherokee, as in most of the county seat towns of lowa, the ‘ hootlegger’ can 



























































































































sible target, while desirable, is not necessary. 
- geeman from whom help to the cause may reasouabiy be expected, should 
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deal out his vile poison with success. 1 saw at least one man drinking and 
wther men drank, and a merchant afterwards told me that there are two 
men peddling around town without license. But they are resident peddlers. 

“It is easy to see,” Mr. Brokaw continues, “‘ why ordinances against 
peddiers (enforced only against strangers) ate passed by these town officials. 


En the first place, it is a species of ‘protection’ for the ‘home market ’ of 
tthe local merchavt azaizst tlic ‘ foreign paupertabor’ product of the ped- 


dler; and then it gives the marshal a chance to ‘turn an honest penny’ 
and occassionally blackmail some one. Not the least of the benciits of 
the single tax will be the abolition of this petty brigandage. Am sorry I 
have put the lowa single taxers to this expense, as it is difficult to raise 
funds enouch for ordinary propaganda, but it is the first time I have fallen 
in with as hungry a set of wolves. Is it any wonder that people lose 
respect for Jaw and their moral perceptions becom: blunted when mora] 
right is made legal wrong, and moral wrong made legal right? Can any- 
thing be more conducize to general moral decay than such enactments ? 
Vet we have them everywhere.”’ 

Mr. Brokaw describes his new signers to the petition as follows: ‘‘No. 1 
fe @ friend to whom I sent the blank in a letter: No. 2 said that Mr. George 
exceeded in candor and fairness of statement any of the economic authori- 
ies he had studied at school : No. 3 believed it the only just tax ; No. fis a 
farmer who owns 400 acres cf land, but said that the single tax was right; 
No. 5 favored it: Nos.46 and f said they thought it right; No.8 has read 
“Progress and Poverty,’ and accepts its conclusions: No. 4 is a free trader 
aud much inclined ‘to the single tax. Quite a number of the signers are 
farmers who were favorably impressed with the idea. No. 10 was a farmer 
iv South Dakota, but is now driving a ‘ten vent delivery wagon.’ ” 

Everywhere Mr. Brokaw stops in Iowa he meets some one who saw him 


- gn South Dakota last winter, from which he infers that some of the pepula- 
tion of that state Lave been leavin: it this year. 


MISSOURL 
“Uncle Tom,” of St. Louis, sends six petitions, and repeats the 
announcement, in behalf of the St. Louis reform club, that on December § 
Rabbi Samucl Sale will lecture before the club on “ The difference between 


single tax and socialism.” 


LOUISIANA. 
George W. Roberts, of New Orleans, writes that the single tax club is 


- pot making any effort to increase its membership, and that the meetings 
‘gre not well attended. They are, however, keeping the club intact for 


emergencies, and are watching political developments. The great excite- 
ment there now is on the proposed amendment to the state constitution 
granting the Louisiana state lottery company unlimited powers to conduct 
Jotteries for twenty-five vears after the expiration of the present lease ter- 


- minating December 31, 1893. The anti-lotteryites are fighting it on moral 
grounds, and politically as a gizentic and corrupting monopoly. 


Their 
grguments on the latter line fit the arguments against other monopolies. 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. 
Division A-—L.C. Knapp, Delaware street, between Fourth and Fifth 
streets, Leavenworth, Kan. Mr. Knapp is a prominent dealer in fine 


china, glassware, etc., and since the passage of the McKinley bill has 


become av ardent tariff reformer! Possibly we can convince him that far 
greater Denefits may be auticipated from the inauguration of the principles 
of freedom of trade and justice in taxation than ever can be hoped for 
from ia ‘mere change in our tariff laws. 

We are adviseito write to the three following men of influence, making 
aclear statement of single tax principles, in the hope of gaining their (air- 
minded consideration of the same : 

Division B.—Joseph C. Rich, Mayor of Mobile, Ala. 

Divjsion C.—Hebron Johns, Justice of the Peace, Berlin, Ghio. 

Division D.--D. F. Petrinovich, city tax collector, Mobile, Ala. 

Division E.—Miss Mary A. Safford, a Unitarian preacher, in Sioux city, 
lowa, is interested in the single tas, and should be encouraged to further 


study of the subject. 


This last division is now complete in membership. If all the letter writers 
‘willearnestly try to add to our number from among their single tax friends, 
it can doubtless soon be doubled, but not enough energy is expended in this 
direction. ‘Work for the corps should not end with the weekly letter. Not 
uly should we seek new members, but ail should constantly be on the out- 


_ Joo0k for interesting and important targets. It is not possible for one person 
- gather the names of people of different occupation and belief, and in ali 


parts of the country, such as we desire forthe lists. Several corps members 


are of the greatest assistance in this branch of the work, but the 


co-operation of all is needed in order to gain the desired end—a full and 


constant supply of good material for the lists. 


A mewspaper clipping containing a statement by, or a reference to a pos- 
The name of ary man or 


we gain their attention, accompanied by any bint the sender can give as to 


‘the point of special interest in each “case will suffice. From members who 


have tried to gain espace in newspapers mentioned in our list I have received 
highly encouraging accounts of their success. In several cases they have 
become regular correspondents upon the single tax and related topics. There- 


fore, Ishali be giad to hear of papers in whose columns we perhaps may 


state our views. if all will aid, much more can be accomplished than at 
present, though even now we have every reason to feel that our work is 
weli repaid. 


4674 Broadway, New Zork. Manian Dana Macpasiéx, Secretary. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

#40, W.. of New York, writes that Mr: Kicin’s translation of “ Grund- 

insgemeinschait,” recently printed here, is incorrect, and gives “ ground- 

went-communism”’ as the literal as well asthe technical version. He regards 

itasa ee word meaning nothing more nor less than our own Yankee 


29 of Washipgton, b..C., commenting on the letter of Dr. 








Stamm, author of “ Grundzinsgemeinschaft,’’ which recently appeared here, 
observes that if Dr. Stamm wrote his book in the spirit that he exhibits 
in his letter about Michael Flurscheim, it can not be worth much. Pro- 
ceeding, “‘ Parsifal”’ says: ‘‘ I have been for some time a reader of Michael 
Fiurscheim’s paper, Frei-Land, and though there is a difference of opinion 
between George and him (the latter maintaining that interest on capital 
rests on private property in land and will disappear when land becomes 
common property), I have yet to see a line of his showing ‘self-conceit,’ or 
to read of his ‘ inglorious reputation.’ ” 

Allan Farquhar, of Sandy Springs, Maryland, writes with much earnest- 
ness regarding the future of Tue Stanparv. ‘In the name of siucere 
believers in the single tax,’’ he says; ‘‘in the name of the thousands whose 
eyes are being slowly opened to the injustice of the present system of taxa- 
tion; in the name of the American people now engaged in the struggle 
between superstition aud narrow interference, miscalled protection, cn one 
side and free trade, industrial liberty and Christianity on the other ; in the 
name of unborn generations, to whom the decision of these questions means 
stagnation and poverty or progress and happiness, I appeal to you—don’t 
give up the ship.”’ 

W. b. Addington, of St. Louis, Mo., writes of ‘‘the able, courteous and 
forcible reply of Mr. George to the Pope’s encyclical, and his exposition of 
the single tax doctrine,’’ that it makes the question ‘‘ an issue before the 
reading world which must be solved,” and as an enthusiastic single taxer 
that he has no fear for the result of honest investigation. 

Wm. Mathews, a telegrapher at Black Buttes, Wyoming, referring to the 
recent article in Tu& Stanparp from the pen of Robert Cumming, says 
that it proposes the most practicable way of rectifying existing wrongs, not 
only among miners, but among all classes of laborers. He urges the miners 
to fall into line as Mr. Cumming advises, and predicts that the sympathy 
they willthus awaken will make them irresistible. 

John Marshall, editor of the Kingston, Ontario, News, who was referred 
to in arecent STaNDARD editorial as ‘‘an honor graduate of Queen’s uni- 
versity in political economy,” asks us to say in justice to the university that 
he is not an honor graduate in political economy, aud that he does not pre- 
tend to any greater knowledge of that science than the very limited amount 
necessary to show him that ‘“‘the burden of taxation can not be equitably 
distributed by a single tax on land.”’ 


NY F THE WEEK. 





NEWS 0 


Domestic.—Asiatic black tongue, as frequently fatal as cholera, has 
broken out in Kirklin, Ind., and there have been five deaths. Seven new 
cases are reported.—The Cooper-Hewitt iron works in New Jersey, owned 
by Edward Cooper and Abram 8. Hewitt, have been sold to an English 
syndicate for *5,000,000.—Mr. Rusk, secretary of agriculture, reports this 
year’s agricultural products &700,000,000 in excess ot last year, and recom- 
mends a 3 per cert. duty on hides. 

The Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas 8. Preston, Vicar-General of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of New York, and uncompromising supporter of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan in his unfriendly attitude toward political liberalism, is 
dead, aged sixty-seven.—The Presbytery of New York has dismissed the case 
eccusing the Kev. Dr. Briggs, of the Union theological seminary, of heresy. 
The ground is that the charges were insufficiently stated and that a heresy 
trial would injure the church.—The 10,000 striking railroad coal miners of 
the Pittsburg district, returned to work without obtaining their demands. 
Some of the forcibly freed convict miners of East Tennessee are surrender- 
ing because they would starve in freedom.—The new survey of the Ohio 
and Indiana boundary line will probably show that Indiana now includes a 
strip of territory 200 miles long and six miles wide, with a population of 
200,000, properly belonging to Ohio. Tradcrers, it is said, bribed the early 
survey ors to misplace the boundary line. Indiana may claim an equal strip 
on the Iinvis side. This strip contains part of Chicago.—Mr. Mines, the 
Writer, better known as Felix QOluboy, died of alcoholism on Blackwell’s 
Islard, after having been ‘‘cured’* by the bichloride of gold remedy for 
the drinking habit. He recently described his cure in the North Americaa 
Review. 

The socialists of New York celebrated the anniversary of the execution 
at Chicago of August Spies and his associates. 


Foreigx.—Mr. Flavin, McCarthyite, bes been elected over Mr. Redmond, 
leader of the Parnellites, to the parliamentary seat for Cork, made vacant 
by the death of Mr. Parnell.—Mr. McDermott, a nephew of the late Mr. 
Parnell, publicly horsewhipped Timothy Healy, M. P., at Dublin, because 
of Mr. Healy’s uncomplimentary references to Mr. Parnell’s widow. 

Louis Lucien Bonaparte, nephew of the first Napoleon and distinguished 
as a philologist, is dead, aged 75. 

President de Fonseca, of Brazil, has dissolved the congress, proclaimed 
mattial law in Rio Janeiro, and issued writs for a new congressional elec- 
tion, He justifies his action upon the ground that congress was friendly to 
the party seeking to restore the monarchy.—The Brazilian government will 
impose a tax of 50 per cent. on European imports.—The Brazilian govern- 
ment has ordered a lease of the state railways for thirty-three years. 

Chilian liberal presidential electors have agreed in caucus to nominate 
Admiral Jorge Montt to the presidency, and this insures his election.— 
Jobam Orth, who is the archduke John of Austria, and nephew of the 
emperor, turns up alive and well, after fleeing with an actress, his morgan- 
atic wife, and being lost, as it was supposed, in a shipwreck.—Chili is seek- 
ing a friendly solution of her difficulty with us. 

Admiral de Seranga, Spanish minister of murine, has resigned office after 
fighting a bloodless ducl with an editor. 

The French cabinet has decided to remove the differential duties levied 
against Italian products. 

Joseph Pennell, the American-illustrator, bas been expelled from Russia 
after an imprisonment of thirty-six hours. He was making sketches for an 
illustrated magazine of this city.—Speculators have cornered rye in St. 





Petersburg, and are trying in the midst of a famine to force the price up 
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to three roubles.—In the famine-stricken districts most of the able-bodied 
men are at work on government roads, and the death rate is diminishing. 


The results of the Japanese earthquake were 6,500 killed, 
and 75,000 houses destroyed. 

Goldwin Smith declared in an address before the ‘Young Men’s liberal 
club, of Toronto, that Canada should and would be annexed to the United 
States, 

Lord Salisbury, the British premier, in a speech at the lord mayor’s ban- 
quet, praised Balfour’s work in Ireland, declared that there was no speck of 
war on the European horizon, affirmed it to be England’s duty to maintain 
troops in Egypt until the Khedive was strong enough to repel invasion, and 
discovered in the United States election evidence that the reaction against 
protection has lost force. England was almost alone against the world in 

“free trade. 


9,000 injured, 





PERSONAL. 
C. C. Packard, of the Toledo Sunday Journal, has an excellent article on 
free trade in the issue of November ist, in which he states brietly but 
clearly the leading reasons for regarding it as wise and just. . 


The editor of the Auburn (Me.) Gazette goes to Rome for his religion. 
Of what he calls Henry George’s attempt to show that the Pope does not 
understand tie religious aspect of the labur question, this Yankee editor 
says: ‘‘ Henry George is an able thinker and an honest man, but we guess 
his holiness knows what he is talking about when he handles this phase of 
the poverty question. It is a possible thing that he might be able to give 
even Mr. George a few points here.”’ 

A. B. Pickett, the editor and personal manager of the Evening Scimitar, 
of Memphis, Tenn., celebrates the wonderful success that has attended his 
journalistic career at the head of that paper by ‘the publication of a sou- 
venir edition, 18 inches long by 14 wide, containing 56 pages of text, with 
local portraits and illustrations. It is a handsome specimen of typography, 
and a splendid example of southern enterprise. 


The appointment of Henry Ancketill as the organizing secretary of the 
English Land Restoration league gives the London Star occasion for the 
following bit of personal history : He comes of the family of Ancketill, of 
Ancketill Grove, county Monaghan, where his people have long enjoyed the 
reputation of being ‘“‘ good landlords ’’—as Irish landlords go. His ancestor, 
Oliver Ancketill, who received a grant of these Irish lands io 1636, belonged 
to the very ancient family of that name at Shaftesbury, whose pedigree, 
running back in an unbroken line to one Radulphus Ancketel (temp. Henry 
III.), is duly set forth in Hutchins’s ‘History of Dorset.’’ Quite an alarm- 
ing array of earls and dukes derive their descent from one or the other of the 
“ Ancketels of Ancketél’s Place”’ in the county of Dorset. Landholders of 
the same name figure in Domesday book under thirteen different counties, 
and the name itself dates back in England to the year 833. If the execu- 
tive of the league knew these facts, their appointment of Mr. Ancketill as 
Mr. Verinder’s colleague does credit to their sense of humor. But the new 
organizing secretary has already won bis spurs as an agitator against land- 
lordism. Both in the United States—-where he was a regular contributor to 
the New York STanDakD and a trusted friend of the Heury Georges, pere ct 
jile—and in Ireland, as well as with the Land Restoration van iu 8S .*olk, he 
has for some years held aloft the banner of the Jand for the people, and his 
resolve to devote himself entirely to this work bodes no good to the privi- 
leges of the aristocratic families with so many of which he is by birth con- 
nected. 

Edward P. Cheney, of the University of Pennsy Ivania, has prepared a 
work on ‘‘ Recent Tendencies in the Reform of Land Tenure,” which the 
American academy of political and social sclence will soon publish. 


James Middleton, of New Orleans, La., has an essay on Quesnay, in the 
October number of the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, in 
which he says that Quesnay’s ‘“‘method of raising revenues, l’impot 
unique, has been developed by such profound thinkers as James and Jobn 
Stuart Mill, Thomas Chalmers, Henry George and others, into the single 
tax upon land values, or economic rent ;” and he adds: ‘‘ This tax is yet 
destined to be adopted as the ideal system of taxation, absolutely nevessary 
to produce perfect freedom of human activity, the great end of all 
goyernment.”’ 


8. P. Herrin, of Pineville, Ky., has been writing frequently for the 
Mountain Democrat on the subject of free trade. In a recent article he 
undertook to explain the hard times that have followed a land boom in his 
region by showing that when money is invested in land and the land is held 
out of use, bringing no returns to capital and furnishing no employment to 
labor, a crisis necessarily follows; and be argued that so long as owners 
are able.to play the part of dog in the manger the community must suffer. 
The single tax, of course, was the remedy he proposed. Neighboring land 
owners whu did not relish this kind of reasoning and raised the cry of 
‘‘ Anarchist’ were brought about with a short turn by thecditor. The 
workingmen were pleased with the article. Mr. Herrin is anxious to hear 
from his single tax friend, Paul Gariepy. 

The Hon. P. C. Cheney declares in the American Ecomomist that his 
observation and experience, both in this and foreign countries, assure 
him that a free trade policy inures only to the benefit of those abroad. As 
we have never had free trade in this country, and it exists in no known 
foreign country, itis in order for Mr. Cheney to give a more explicit account 
of his travels abroad. 


James A. Herne is now residing in New York city. 
address is No. 79 Convent avenue. 


James T. Barnard, of Hamilton, Canada, whose name will be recognized 
as that of a frequent single tax contributor to the Hamilton Times, says in 
a private letter: ‘I have just finished reading Henry George's reply to the_ 
T did— 


His permanent 


Pope, and can only describe it as a cataract—resistless, continuous. 
not read—I devoured it.” 
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Send orders to THE STANDARD for ., Heury: George's reply _ 
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. Lift up your heads from your bosoms! here is a light for your eye 
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LINES. 
By JOSEPH DANA MILLER, 
You who have walked in the wilderness, you who have slept in the ehades 
Seeing no sun in the shadow, learning the gods to upbraid ; fe 
You who have marveled and murmured, seeing no star in the skies— _ 


Man is a man, not a creature armed with claw and tooth, 
Loving the right as he sees it, hating the wrong and untruth ; 
Full of a worship for freedom—be it not said to his shame, 
Fighting the fight of the tyrant always in liberty’s name ! | 
Come with us pow, for not Moses. blinded by all that he saw, 
Read in the thunders of Sinai purer or perfecter law. 


Truth, for a thousand Pilates sneering in vain despite, 
Still may be won to the striver, light to the searcher of light. 
Thought isa breaker of idols, idols of iron wrought; . 
He who would win for freedom, first must be free in though 

Prejudice bulds us in prison—thus do the barriers bind 
Out from the vista of vision all of the children of mind. 


Come with us friend ; there is breaking over the hills that were gra 
With the mists of the old world’s twilight, the dawn of a brighter day. 
Whether we have hoped shall see it, God knows, and His will be done— 
Enough that the standard’s lifted, and the onward march begun ! . 
Enough that those who have struggled shall lie on the couch of death, 
And hear the tramp of the legions, and bless them with latest breath!  __ 
Enough to hope that the infant that smiles at its mother’s knee F 

Is heir to the grander future, and the earth that is to be! 





PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 
Bishop Huntington, of Central New York. aah 

Northern churchmen in the late Triennial convention were eager to rebuke: 
their southern brethren for shutting off nesro freedmen from equal eccle- 
siastical rights and privileges with the whites. But, in how many of our 
northern fashionable city churches do you think it would be possible to 
have a day laborer or a house servant, black or white, no matter what his 
character, for a warden or a vestryman or a deacon, or to accommodate 
a rag picker as a worshiper in a pew on the broad aisle? Victor Hugo was 
right, when he said: ‘‘ Democracy docs not mean ‘ I am as good as you,’ it 
means ‘you are as good as I.’”” 

If the meaning of the annunciation hymn cf the mother of our Lord, 
which is sung sweetly by professional choirs in our churches fifty times a 
year, Were put into practice, it would upset their ‘‘temporalities ”’ and dis- 
gust an untold number of jeading parishioners. | 


PUBLISHER’ Ss NOTES. j . 

Note.—All checks and post office orders should be drawn simply to the 
order of THE STanparRD. By complying strictly with this request, corre- 
spondents will save the publisher much trouble. 

We remind our friends that the Hotel List, which we have opened in our 
advertising columns, is a feature of great importance to THe STANDARD, and 
that unless our request to fill it meets with a speedy and liberal response it 
will be discontinued. We offer to any hotel worthy of recommendation 
one annual subscription to Tne STanpDARD, With a binder, together with an 
announcement inthe Hotel List of the name, location and terms of the hotel, 
on condition that the paper be kept regularly on tile in the reading recom. 
The price for this is $4—#3 for the paper aud $l for the binder. With every 

3ich subscription we allow a choice from our premium list without any 
extra chargeexcept the $1 for binder. By securing a large number of hotels 
for our list on these terms the prosperity of the paper and the convenience 
of traveling friends will be greatly promoted. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE STANDARD FROM 
AUGUST 19, 1891, TO DATE. 
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AN AVERAGE MAN. 
‘Walter Foss in Yankee Blade. 
A Fealistic story 
Without any gush or ieee. ee 
With no sentimental limelight 
And no firework display, 
"Bout apoor old ignoramus ists 
‘Who was never rich nor famous, 
_ And who coffidn’t ignite the river, 
And who worked out by the day. | 


A very comnion fellow 
$s this Ebenczer Weller, 
With the usual share of virtues, - 
And witli vices two or three; | 
e'd no fatal gift of beauty, 
Butan average sense of duty, 
‘Neither very good norevil-—- 
Just aboutlikeyonandme. 
And he wed an average Woman, | 
‘Very nice and very human, as 
Just about like Ebenezer, 
Neither very good nor bad; 
«9ft iu barmony they'd warble, | 
ften they would scold and squabble, 
But they loved each other dearly, 
And they couldn’t coutinue mad. 


‘ever had enough on Monday 
‘To supply the house till Sunday, 
_ Never made enough in April» 
To support themselves in May ; 
Af they worked hard in November, 
They must work hard in December, 


Was the hard work of to-day. 


‘They worked on, grew gray and grayer, 

Yet they never made him mayor, 
And she plucked neo social honore, 
And his wages still were small. 

Then the load of years grew weighty, 
‘Aud they died when they were eighty, 
And they put then in the graveyard 

~ Aud they leftthem there. That’s all. 


realistic story 
‘Without any gush or glory— 
- Yet this fellow Ebenezer a 
Represents the human clan; 
‘His the average share of pleasure, _ 
His the average lack of leisure, . 
His the average joy and sorrow 
‘Of the common average man. 


———-—- 4 


UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


First Policeman: ~‘There’s a man that’s al- 
ways firtin’ with the servant girls on my beat. 
Pa like ter run him in, but I don't sce how I can.” 
Second Policeman: “‘ Why not arrest him on the 
charge of personating an officer.—Life. 


Right about face—the girl who won't paint. 


- fie: **Didn’t my note come to you in time 
yosterday?” She: “*No; I never received it.” 
He: “‘Strange! { wonder where it went ?”” She : 
“@h, 1 remember hearing papa say something 
about a note of yours going to protest yesterday 
—whatever that is.” —Life. 


Eve was the firet dress reformer. She turned 
over a new leaf in the fall fashions.—Pack. 


- Pareon Gridly is very much opposed to danc- 
ing. He said recently to a young iady of his con- 
- gregation : “(Are you one of thuse giddy girls to 
‘whom dancing is a beavenly pastime?” “No, I 
- @on't think dancing is perfectly beavenly,”’ ebe 
replied, demurely. “‘ Ah, that’s right.” “‘ Danc- 
jmg is vot perfectly beavenly,”’ continued the 
young lady ; “ for you see it comes to an end too 
goon, but it is very much like haaven as long as it 
- Jasts.”"—Texas Siftings. 
"She (to recently accepted): “ I am sincerely sor- 
"gy you are so wealthy. ‘Yecannot serveGod and 
Wemmon.’” He: ‘No; but we can do as the 
gest of our set—serve Mammon and patronize 
«G0d.”’—Lile. 


Mrs. Fizzletop overheard ber son Johnny swear 
like a trooper. “‘ Why, Johnny," she exclaimed, 
“who taught you to swear that way?” -*Taught 
uc to swear *” exclaimed Johnny, ‘‘ why, it’s me 
who teaches the other boys.” —Texas Siftings. 

“<Q course, tt hurts, Josiah,” said Mrs. Chug- 


water, as ube applied the ilniment, and rubbed it 
tn vigorously. * *Rbeumaticm always hurts. You 


grin and boar it.”* “rm willing to bear it, ; a 


asked his wife. 
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Samantha,” groaned Mr. Chugwater, ‘‘ but blame 
me if I’m going to grin.”’—Housekeepers’ Weekly. 

**Can you tell me,” he asked, as he entered an 
office on Broad street the other day, ‘‘ why the 
railroad should discriminate so heavily against 
dressed meat over live stock?” ‘‘Certainly, sir. 
Dressed meat is dead, isn’t it?’’ ‘‘Of course.” 


{| “ Well, anything that can’t kick is always bull- 


dozed by a railroad company.’’—Texas Siftings. 

** You say you don’: drink, George?”’ ‘* No.”’ 
‘* Nor smoke?” ‘‘ No.” ** Nor gamble?’’ ** No.” 
“Nor stay out at night?’ ‘Never.’ ‘ Well, 
we never could be happy as mar. and wife, George. 
I have been brought up in New York, not 
heaven.’’—Life. 

*““What's this card in your pocket, John? 
“That? Oh, before I went to 
lunch that was a bill of fare. Now it’s my table 
of contents.’’—Texas Siftings. 


A Tender S8ubject.—‘‘ How many people there 
are in the world with ridiculous notions! ’’ said 
one passenger to another. ‘I know it,’’ replied 
the other; ‘‘and how they do thrust them on the 
public! I've laughed a good many times about 
it.” “Ha! ha! ha! Sohavel. Now there's the 
sun-spot man, for instance ’’— ‘Excuse me. 
Scie ce is never ridiculous. I am the sun-spot 

n.”’—Independent. 


[{ have before me a letter from a Parisian 
friend, a gentleman of some literary note iu his 
own country, who informs me that he is learning 
English by the aid of a small text-book and a 
dictionary, without any other instructor, and he 
adds: “In small time [ can learn so many English 
as I think I will to come at the America and to go 
on the scaffold to lecture.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


““How is your son getting along at school, 
Uncle Abe?” “Mighty fine, sah. Gitten ter be 
a gem’man mighty fast. Yer jest orter see how 
he makes fun of us two old ignerent nigger folks 
when he comes home. It makes me mighty 
proud, sah.’’—The Epoch. 


UNDER THE WHEEL. 
Francis M. Milne in Detroit Free Press. 
The wheel of fate has a measureless round— 
A measureless round, and it turneth slow, 
And few on the topmost curve ate found 
Who care for the lives crushed out below. 
But silent and sure it circuit keeps ; 
And still the shadows beneath it steal ; 
For, sooner or later, all it sweeps 
Under the wheel. 


There are some in the mire of want who fell 
As the great wheel slackened their straining 
hold, 
Yet kept their souls, as the legends tell, 
The spotless martyrs kept theirs of old, 
And some in the furnace of greed are lost : 
(Nor ever the angel beside them feel) 
And outer the darkness where some are tossed 
Under the wheel. — 


The laughter is silenced on childhood’s lips, 

And hollowed the cheeks of beauty’s bloom ; 
Still on, remorseless, the great orb slips— 

A juggernaut car of implacable doom ! 
Sweet age is robbed of its saintly pace ; 

(Oh, saddest woe that the heart can feel !) 
To pain and struggle is no surcease, 

Under the wheel. 


It has warped high purpoee of noble youth 

To a base endeavor for place and gold ; 
It bas slain the weak who sought for truth 

With a craven terror that none hath told. 
Hope's heart grew faint, and faith’s eye grew 

dim, 

And love felt the chill of death congeal ; 

Hath God forgotten ? they cried to him— 
Cader the wheel. 


O terrible wheel! must thou still go round, 
. While suns and while stars their orbits keep? 
Hast thou place, like theirs, in the fathomless 
bound 

Of nature’s mystery dread and deep? 
Nay ! man’s injustice, not God’s decree, 

Marked thy fell pathway ; the skies reveal 
A day that cometh, when none shall be 

Under the wheel. 
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THE SPOTTED CAT. | 
Barry Pain in Illustrated News of the World. 

There was a cat once named Dolores, who had : 
gone ina good deal for being white. It had, I 
believe, a singularly refined nature, and it wanted 
its body to be typical of it. It wanted to be as 
white as the lilies, or the new snow, or whitewash. 
It wanted to be utterly white, and, indeed, the 
nature of things had allowed it to have its wish— 
with the exception of one spot of black hair on its 
tail. Dolores felt that spot terribly. It seemed 
so ironical of the nature of things to have let it 
just miss the desired whiteness. To fail by a 
hair’s breadth is a sickening thing. It is very try. 
ing to miss the bull’s eye; nobody minds missing 
the target. I have done the latter myself with an | 
air gun; but I hit an under gardener, and he fell: 
to the earth—I know not where. 

I wae very intimate with Dolores, but it was mas 
my cat. It belonged to my godchild, Lillith.” 
Lillith bad a beautiful house in the open country 
near Woking, where she kept her governess, her 
cat, her father, and several other pets. In the 
summer time I used to get tired of London, and ~ 
would stay for a few days at Lillith’s house. On 
those occasions Lillith would tell me a good deal, 
which I could never otherwise have known, about 
the character and career of Dolores. Even in its 
kittenhood Dolores had been conscious of that 
black spot, and had been ashamed of it. In the 
midst of a wild kitten-like scamper, it would stop 
suddenly and sit on its tail to hide the black spot ; 
then it would look as if it were going tocry. On 
one occasion @ large saucerful of milk had been 
put down on the floor for it to drink, because it 
had been very busy failing to catch sparrows on 
the lawn in the garden, and Lillith had conjec- 
tured that the exercise must have made it 
thirsty: It did not drink the milk, but it was 
found an hour afterwards sitting with the end of 
its tail soaking in the saucer; it was trying to dye 
the black spot white.. I did not see these things 
myself, but Lillith told me about them. She was — 
a sympathetic child, and this last incident sug- 
gested to her what eeemed a possible means of | 
cure. She purchased a small bottle of flake 
white and painted out the black epot. But Dolo- 
res inadvisedly went out in the rain to see an- 
other cat that was rot at all well, and the rain 
washed off the paint. Lillith was rather sad at 
this, but I pointed out to her that it would have 
been much worse if the rain had left the paint 
and washed away the cat. You cannot make a por- 
tion of white paint jump through your arms, nor 
scratch it behind the ear, nor tell stories about it; 
whereas Lillith could, and did, do all these things 
with Dolores. 

“Dolores is simply breaking his heart about 
that black spot,’’ Lillith said to me one day. (I 
should, perhaps, have mentioned that Dolores | 
has a tendency to be masculine.) 
- “Pm sorry,’’ I said. : 

“Yes, but you just sit there, and you don’t do_ 
avything.’”’ She was using a formula common to - 
all the daughters of Eve. Asa matter of fact, I 
was not sitting down, but lyiug at full lengtb on 
the grass, und I was doing something. I was 
smoking. ‘He can’t sleep, she continued. ‘He 
goes out for long walks by himself all night, be- 
cause he’s so miserable.” 

Dolores, who was present, may possibly have 
overheard Lillith’s last remark; he began to purr 
gently. Lillith explained the purring. ‘‘ He’s’ 
only doing that to comfort me; he’s awfully kind 
in that way, but he doesn’t want to purr. If it 
were not for me, be wouldn’t ever purr again.”” 

At this point in the conversation I cat up. I 
had suddenly formed ascheme. All my life long 
I have been troubled with this pestilential habit 
of forming schemes; they force themseves upon 
me at the strangest moments, when I am at 
dinner, when I am in bed, occasionally—I_ regret 
to say—even when I amincburch. [ am always 
forming ingenious schemes. 
matter eco much if I did not always carry them 
out, and that would matter very much less if any 
of them ever succeeded. But the more ingenious 
they are the worse they fail. i 

‘¢ Lillith, my dear,’’ I said, ‘I have got an idea. 


| I will cure Dolores of that black spot on his tail, 


and then he’l] be quite happy.” 
‘*How? You must tell me—no, don’t, because 
it will be a surprise. I don’t want to know abou 
it, and what will you do it with? You mustn't. 
do it if it hurts, only, of course, you wouldn’t, 





That would not - 
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citement she grew somewhat inconsecutive; she 
- was a mere child, but there was every reason to 
believe that when ebe grew up she would be a 
‘woman. 

‘You must not ask any questions. I won't 
burt Dolores at all. I am going to run up to 
town to-morrow, and I sball take Dolores with 
me. You must pack him in a hamper. I will 
bring him back in the evening without any spot 
on his tail.” 

When [ artived at Waterloo on the following 
morning I drove straight to a great emporiury) 
which only the price of an advertisement should 
persuade me to name more fully. You can get 
absolutely anything matched there. I was shown 
into the proper department, and there I opened 
the hamper snd pulled out Dolores, who seemed 
none the worse for the journey. 

‘“‘] want,’ I said, ‘“‘a cat to match this, but 
without the black spot on the trail. In everything 
else—appearance, size, temperament, intellect and 
appetite—it must match exactly. And its name 
must be Dolores.” 

The young man who was waiting upon me did 
not seem at all surprised. They are never sur- 
prised at anything at the great emporium. “‘Cer- 
tainly, sir,’’ he said. ‘* Would you take a seat? 
I may be two or three minutes—not longer, sir.” 
He picked up Dolores and went with enthusiasm 
and agility down into the warehouse. Presently 
he returned, and I saw him at the far end of the 
counter consulting in whispers with other young 
mep. They were evidently distressed. The 
proud boast of the great emporium—that they 
could match absolutely anything at a moment’s 

- notice—was in danger. At last, with a sigh of 
agonized humiliation, my young man came to- 
wards me. 

‘+f am exceedingly sorry, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ but at 
the present moment we have not got what you re- 
quire—not exactly. We are expecting a couple of 
thousand fresh cats to arrive every minute. By 
to-morrow morning, at the latest, I-could promise 
you the very thing you want.” 

‘*T never can get anything I ask for,’’ I replied 
severely. ‘‘ To-morrow morning will be too late, 
I am returning tothecountry. What is the near- 
est that you can do on the spur of the moment ?”’ 

** Well, sir, we have a cat just like Dolores, ex- 
cept for the black patch which you wished to 
have omitted ; and two other points—our cat is 

_ not named Dolores, but Bob, and Bub has rather 
a bad temper—a much worse temper than Do- 
lores.”’ 

I was pleased to find that the difficulty was so 
slight, and asked to be allowed to see Bob. 

The likeness between the bodies of the two cats 
was marvelous. With the exception of the black 
spot on Dolores’ tai), there was not a bair’s differ- 
ence. But in temperament they were totally 
unlike. Ido not think I ever saw a cat with a 
worse teroper than Bob had. He scratched the 
young man who brought him to me. When he 
was put down on the counter he set up his back, 
spat, and used the very worst language. How- 
ever, I was bent upon carrying out my scheme, 
and I thought that I could make up some story 
which would account satisfactorily to Lillith for 
the change in her pet’s temper. i had Dolores 
restured to the hamper, and drove off with it to a 
friend who, I knew, wanted a cat. I had left 
instructions that Bob was to be packed in another 
hamper, and that I would call for him on my 
return. 

My friend was delighted with Dolores, and as I 
hurried back to Waterloo, taking up the other 
hamper from the great emporium on the way, I 
could see that I had done a good work. There is 
generally a point in all my schemes where I can 
see that I have done a good work, and get pleased 
with myself in consequence. There is another 
point, rather later on, where I think otherwise. 
Just at present I considered that I had given my 
friend pleasure by presenting her with Dolores— 
it never occurred to me that Dolores was not my 
cat to give away. I should give Lillith pleasure 
by making her believe that Dolores had got rid 
of the black spot on its tail—it never occurred to 
me that I should be cruelly deceiving her. I 
should work a reformation in the character of 
Bob, who would be coaxed out of his wicked tem- 
per by Lillith’s kindness—here, too, the real facts 
of the case never occurred to me. I felt like a 
philanthropist. I simply glowed. 


On my arrival I had the hamper placed in the | 


came in a great state of excitement. I ‘explained 
to her that I had succeeded, that I had removed 
the spot from Dolores’s tail, and that he now was 
utterly white. I mentioned that the railway jour- 
ney had put him in a bad temper, and that it 
would be necessary for her to calm him down and 
quiet him. ‘ And now,’’ I said, ‘‘ you may open 
the hamper.”’ She opened it with eager, trem- 
bling fingers, thanking me effusively all the time. 
I stood by the window tocatch the brute when he 
bolted. She threw back the lid of the hamper, but 
the brute did not boit ; she stood gazing at the 
contents with a vacant, puzzled air. 

* Well 9” I said. 

** Come and look,’ she replied. 

I went and looked. Inside the bamper were 
four cream cheeses. At first a lunaticidea selzed 
me that Bob must have melted down, owing to 
the excessive heat, and takenthis form. Then I 
saw what had really happened—at the great 
emporium they had given me the wrong hamper 
by mistake. Mistakes are unavoidable even in 
the greatest ew:poriums. I ought, of course, 


to have seen that my scheme was now quite hope- 
less ; but I clung to it. 

“‘ There’s Feen a mistake, Lillith ; they gave me 
the wrong hamper at the shop—I mean at the 
I'll go back to-morrow and fetch Bob.”’ 
said Lillith, searchingly. 


doctor’s. 
“Fetch what?’’ 
‘“¢ What’s Bob?” 

Then at last I saw the scheme had failed, and 
told Lillith allabout it. It seemed to amuse her. 
Bat she insisted that she would not forgive me until 
I brought back the real Dolores. This I did, but 
with some diffiiculty—in fact, I had to steal it. 

A few Sundays afterwards there was a sermon 
on mendacity. I found Lillitb looking at me in a 
way in which a child ought not tolook at her god- 
father. I fancy that this will be the last of my 


schemes. 
owe Geena eee 


EXPLAINING THE COTTON PICKERS’ 
STRIKE 


The Rev. R. M. Humphrey, superintendent of 
the colored Farmers’ alliance, and the only white 
man in the organization, who will be remem- 
bered as having made a strong single tax speech 
at Ocala lact year, says of the cotton pickers’ or- 
ganization that it was a necessity of the times. 
It originated with members of the Alliance, but of 


necessity must embrace all who have a common | 


interest and who desire its protection. 

In the southern states, he proceeds, we raise 
about 11,500,000,000 pounds of seed cotton. Of 
this amount about one-half belongs to farmerz 
of limited means who pick or barvest it them- 
selves, with the help of their families; the other 
half belongs to wealthy landowners who employ 
the poor to plant, cultivate and harvest the crop 
at the lowest possible wages. This form of farm- 
ing is usually considered more profitable in the 
south than chattel slavery. 

This year these wealthy farmers held meetings 
among themeelves in various parts of the coun- 
try, and agreed upon rates for cotton picking— 
in many places as low as 25 to 30 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, and no board, a general average of 
prices offered being about 38 cents per hundred 
pounds. An average hand picks sixty-tive 
pounds in a day. 

To meet these conditions on July Ist, some pre- 
liminary arrangements being agreed upon among 
the pickers, a rate of one dollar per hundred 
pounds with board was fixed as just and right; 
and it was determined that all demaud that rate. 
But to accomplish any good results organization 
was necessary. 

On the 13th of July the work of organizing 
began, and on the 2d of September there were 
enrolled about one million. On the latter date a 
proclamation was issued to the membership and 
to all cotton pickers fixing the 12th day of the 
same month as the date on which to stop picking 
cotton until aboat November Ist, or until such 
time as the demand for wages should be com- 
plied with. 

Compromises have been accepted by many at 


—— 


about double the rates first offered. The end will - 
doubtless show an addition of eight to ten mil- 
lions of dollars to the wages of the pickers. 


——— 4 0 > 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 
Toronto Grip. 

‘‘What you want to succeed in life, my boy,” _ 
said old Glagrunch, the self-made man, “is push, .. 
sir, push! Nothing like it. No use expecting 
luck is going to come to you without effort. You 
must have push to accomplish anything.”’ 

“Oh, it’s all very fine this everlasting talk about 
push,” said young Lazier, ‘‘ but I notice that some. 
fellows manage to get mighty soft snaps by having 
apull. That would suit me better.’’ 

——— $6 Oe 


A BETTER PLACE TO WAVE. 
Boston Globe. 

Our flag will wave at the Chicago World’s Fair 
over 1,200 feet above the surfaceof the earth higher: — 
than any flag ever waved before. Doubtless this: 
is a matter of which weshall be proud; but we 
should be prouder still if our flag waved several 
hundred feet lower at the mastheads of some 1e good 
American merchant vessels. 

———- 4 or 
WHO PAYS THE TAX? 
New Bedford Standard (Rep.). 

If a person wants foreign goods he must pa 
the price, with the duty added. We are no 
believer in the doctrine that the duty on imported 
goods is paid by the toreign producers. 


Ce ee ae re 


“PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE?” 


Hon. L. W. Hoch, Mayor of Adrian, Mich.— 
Enclosed find check for three thousand (3,000). 
copies of ‘* Protection or Free Trade?” 
have hopes of fifty thousand for Michigan, though 
the matter moves slowly. 

H. Martin Williams, St. Louis. 
enclosed for 320 beoks. 

Faulds & Cowie, publishers, The Leader, — 
Arcadia, Wis.—One dollar for ten. 


Mo.—Cash - 


J. F. Thompson, editor, Standard, Eureka, Cal. 


—Have concluded to keep standing notice of 
“Protection or Free Trade?’’ in my daily and 
weekly, agreeable to your circular letter of August 
29th. Shall try to circulate as many copies as 
possible, feeling that this is the accepted time to 
sow seed to bear fruit next year. 

R. L. Counts, Clentwood, Virginia.—I paid but 
little attention to your circulars, received some 
time ago when busy, but after due consideration 
favor the circulation of Henry George’s “ Protec- 
tion or Free Trade.’”’ I am delighted with the 
thought of helping to promote the interests of 
democracy. Can I still get them in lots of twenty 
at ten cents per copy ? 

Robert Tyson, Toronto, Canada.—-Send twenty 
copies for enclosed two dollars. 

D. Webster Groh, Breathedsville, Md.— One dol- 
lar for ten. 

J. W. Bennett, proprietor Pioneer, Bottineau, 
North Dakota.—One dollar for ten. 

P. H. Carroll, Evansville, Ind.—Two dollars for 
twenty. The movement is growing rapidly here. 
Next Sunday we debate protection or free trade. 

Ed. Floyd, Moberly, Mo.—OUne dollar for ten. 
Was a protectionist but have seen the cat and am 


| BOW & more ardent single taxer than I was a re- 
> publican. 


While I have argued for years that the 
land should be free to the people (to which doc- 
trine I was converted by reading Henry George’s 
lecture delivered at Burlington, Ia.,) yet I could 
not see how to get at it tilll read ‘‘ Progress and 
Poverty.’’ Now I wonder that I was blind so long. 
Ten copies of the twenty-tive cent edition will 
be sent anywhere on receipt of one dollar. Ad- 
dress W. J. ATKINSON, Secretary, 
S34 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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12—November li. 
+6“ SINGLE Tax LEAGUE OF THE 


Sereih doce Sinaia “eax, scdab: Every alternate 
~Saureday evening, 717 Main et. Pres., Sol. F. Clark; 
|) 180. Theo, Hartman. 


CALIFORAIA. 


Kos Averims.—Singietaxciub. Pres., Clarence 4. Mii- 
er; aec., 8. Byron Welcome, 523 Macy st. 
| OaxLaxD.—Ooakiand single tax club No.1. Meets every 
Briday evening at St. Andrew's Hall, at 10563¢ Broadway. 
- Pees., A.J Gregg ; ecc., E. Hodkins, 

Ban Fmancisco.—California single tax society, room 9, 
mt) Market street. Pres., L. M. Manger; cor. sec., Thomas 
Wateon, 841 Market street. 

SOLOBR ABO. 
- "[Danvan.—Single tax club. Headquarters 303 16th st 

Pves.,Geo. H, Phelps; sec. James Crosby, P.O. Box 257, 


Pres.o.—Commonwealth single tax club. Regular 
Qmeetings fourth Friday of each month at office of B.D. 
©. Reeve, corner Union av. and Main st. Pres., B. D 

- W. Reeve; aec., J. W. Brentiinger. 
COMRECTECET. 
@uanos.—Sharon eingie tax committee. Chairman, J. 
2. Ryan. 
‘ (ipex.—Meriden single taxclub. Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of the mouth at 7.30 p. m. at beste d. 
Cairns, 7245¢ E. Main st. President, John Cairus; secre 
sary, Arthur M. Diguam. 
DELAWARE. 


‘Weamerox.—Single tax association. Meets first and 
led Mondays of cach monthatSpm. Pr Geo. W 
‘ Keweer: acc., Frank 1. Reardon. 


DIGIRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


: Wasumerox.—Chas, F. adams’ Scientific Council (No. 2) 
@fthe People’s Commonwealth. First Tuesday evening 
“gl? each month at 150 4 at.n.w. Trustee, Chas. Now 
* Sungh, 4 Defrees st; sec., Dr. Wm. Geddes, 1719 G st., 
aw. 
. Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
Gla&mon; treas., R. 3. Boyd; sec’y, Wan. Geddes, M.D.. 


B5A9G. 8t., 2. wv. 
GEORGIA. 
- AFLantTs, Ga.—Atianta single tax club No.1. Pres., 
3... Beath; aec., J. Henley Smith, 12 W. Alabama st. 
ILZSNOI6. 

Cascaso.Chicago single tax club. Every Thursday 
w@venting at 206 La Salle st. Pres. Warren Worth Ralley, 
B19 Lincoln av; scc., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 
=. 

‘@ovra Catcaco.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 

‘Chehenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 

Bnaceviti2.—Braceville single tax committee. Pres. 
Jebn Mainwaring; ecc., Chas. EF. Matthews. 

Puonta—Peoria single tax club. Meetings Thursday 
evenings inCourt House. Pres., Jas. W. Hill, 310 North 
wt; a0ec., Ins. W. Avery- 

iQvincy.—Gem City singletarclub. Meetsevery Thars 
@uy evening at 7:30, room €, second floor, n. e. cor. 
Sth and Mampobire sts. Pres., C. F. Perry; cor. sec 
- Duke Schroer, 524 York st. 
 Smptanaroim.—Bingle tax league. Pres., Thos. J. Hud- 
gon; eec.,Ches.H. Kramee. Every Sanday, 2:30 p. m. 
Maneur Hall, cor. Washington and Alabama sts, room 12. 

Mecmworp.—Gingle tax club. Pres., C. &. Schneider, 
- Routh 34 at.; aec., M. Richie, 013 South A st. 

BvmszmerTox —Barlington single tax club. Firs: Satur- 

ay of each month, 905 North Sth st. Pres, Wilbur, | 
Sesema, 620 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank S. Churchill. 


‘Ceparn Rarips.—Single tax club. L. G. Booth, pres.: 


3. VV. Kennedys, sec. 


Sioux Civy~—Siugle tax committee. frest. N. 
Rayhouser, 214 HRansas sv: sec’y, HK. b. hapa ae 


ana Howard sts. 
: SBENRTECKY. 
Looevi1iz: @ingle tax club. Open every 
Business 


Progress 

evening, 504 West Jefferson st. mneetings 
Peiday. Pres., Christ. Landolf; sec., W. W. Daniel, 803 
Peeakin ot. | awa. 

- Slaw Ontzam.—Louisiana cingie tax club. Meets Gret 
mané third Thoreday night at 8 p. m. at 131 Poydras st 
Pres., Jas. Middleton; sec., G. W. Roberts, 386 Thalia st. 

MAINE, 

Avevns.—Aubera single tax clab. Public meetings 
@very Saturday evening, 3 River Road. Pres., A.C. Duan. 
ping; ecc., W.G. Andrews, P.O. Box 7G. 

MARYLAND. 

Bautmonn.—Siagie tax league of Maryland. Every 
‘Mendez at 8 p. m., in hall 506 East Battimore st.; Pres. 
Wm. 3° Ogéen, & North Carey ot.; rec. sec. J. W 
ane, 38 S. Broadway; cor. acc., Dr. Wm. N. Hill, 14638 
& Raktiencee at. 

Rabtimore dngic tax seciety. Every Sunday sfteracon, 
. Bp. m.at Industriel Hal, 316 W. Lombard st, Pres., Jas 

Ee are eee 
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MASGAGHUSETTS. 


Grarz.—Massachusetts singie tax league.- Pres., Wil- 
fam Lioyd Garrison: sec., E. H. Underhill, 45 Kilby st., 
Boston; treas., George Cox, Ir., 72 High st., Boston. 
Bostos.—Singic tax league. Pablic mectings second 
feerth Sundays oc each month. at $29 dp. m. 
atG.A.R. Hall, 616 Washington st. Pres., Edwin M. 
White; sec. Emily T. Turner 6 Cambridge st. 


Baoczrox,—Single tax club. Meets Friday evenings 
corner Gienwood av. and Vernon st, Pres., Wm A. 
Wekiadrick; eec., A. 8. Barnard, 64 Belmont st. 


DorcuxsTzr.—Single tax club. Meetings first Tues- 
day of each month at Field’s building, Field’s corner. 
Pres., Edward Frest; sec., John Adams, Field’s buliding, 
Field’s corner. 


Haverni.t..—Haverhill single tax league. Meets every 
Thursday evening, at 78 Merrimac st. Pres., Geo. W. 
Pettengill; cor. sec., Edward E. Collum, 4 Green st 


Matpgx.—Singie tax club. Pres., Geo. W. Cox; sec., 
Edwin T. Clark. 100 Tremont st. 


NeroxsetT.—Single tax league. 
Wood st court, Neponset. 

NewscrrportT.—Merrimac single tax assembly. saa 
Andrew R. Curtis; sec., Wm. R. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 
street. 


Roxscry.—Single tax club. Pres., Frank W. Mendum 
141 Hampden st.; sec., W. L. Crosman, 131 Marcella st, 


WokcEsTrer.—Worcester single tax club. Meetings first 
Thureday of month, at Reform club hall, 98 Front st. 
Pres., Thomas J. H:stings; sec., E. K. Page, Lake View, 
Worcester. 


Sec., Q. A. Lothrop, 


MINNESOTA. 
MIS¥EAroLis.—Minneapolis single tax league. 
Monday evening, atthe West Hotel. Pres.,C. J. Buell, 
202 W. Franklin av.; sec., Oliver, T. Erickson, 2203 Lyn 
dale av., X. 
Sr. PauL.—Single tax club. Pres., H.C. McCartey; sec. 
Geo, C, Madison, corner East Sixth and Cedar sta. 


Every 


MISSOURI. 


Statx.—Miseouri single tax committee. Henry H. Hoff- 
man, chairman; sec., Percy Pepoon, 513 Elm st., St. Louis. 


Hermaxx.—Single tax committee. Pres., R. H. Hasen- 
ritter; sec., Dr, H, A. Hibbard. 


Kassas Crtv.—Single tax club. First Sunday of the 
month, at 3 p.m., at Bacon Lodge Hall, 1204 and 1206 
Walnut st. Pres., Herman Hermalink; sec., R. F. Young, 
Signal Service office. 


Sr. Lovis.—Single tax league. Tuesday evenings at 
ooms of the Clerk of Criminal Court, Four Courts, 12th 
street and Clark avenue. Pres., Hon. Dennis A. Ryan, 
1616 Washington st.; sec., T. J. Smith, 1515 Taylor av. 


Benton School of Social Science. Meets every Satur. 
day evening at 6839 Waldemar avenue. Pres., Henry 8 
Chase; sec., W.C. Little. 


NEBRASKA. 


Wrmore.—Wymore single tax and tariff reform club. 
Meetings every Wednesday evening at Union hall. Pres. 
Julius Hamm; sec. and treas., H. C. Jaynes; P. O. Box 137. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Campex.—Single tax club. Meets every Saturday even- 
ing at Felton ball, n. ¢. cor. Second and Federal sts. Pres. 
Aaron Hand; sec., Wm. M. Callingham, 620 Line st. 


Jersey Ciry.—Standard single tax club. Meets first 
and third Thursday of each month at Assembly Rooms, 

| 642 Newark av. Pres., Jas. McGregor; sec., Joseph Dana 
| Miller, 223 Grand st. 


PLAINFIELD.—Single tax club. Pres., John L. Ander- 
gun; sec., J. H. MeCullcugh, 7 *:~.d piace. 


NeEWaRK.—Single tax and free trade club.q_res., C. B. 
Rathburn, sec., M. T. Gaffney, 211 Plane st. 


Patersos.—Passaic Co. single tax club. Pres., E. W. 
Nellis; sec., John A. Craig, 192 Hamburg av. 
every Thursday evening at 169 Market st. 


VISELAXD.—Vineland single tax and ballot reform club. 
Pres., Rev. Aduiph Roeder; sec., Wm. P. Nichols, box Ot 


Wasnisetox.—Warren county land and labor club. 
Pres., A. W. Davis, Oxford: sec., John Morison, box 272, 
Washington. 


Meetings 


NEW YORK. 


Sew York.—Manhattan single tax club. Business 
Meeting first Thursday of each month at 8 p.m. Club 
vooms, 73 Lexington av.; open every day from 6 p.m. 
to 12 p.m. Pres. Louis F. Post; sec., A. J. Steers. 


Broox_yx.—Brooklyn single tax club. Business meet- 
tugs Wednesday evenings; club house, 198 Livingston 
at.; opes at all hours. Cor. sec. G. W. Thompson, 9 St. 
Marks av. 


Women’s single tax club. Meetings the first and third 
Tuesdays. 198 Livingston st. at 3 o'clock. Pres. Miss Eva 
J. Turner; sec., Miss Venie B. Havens, 219 DeKalb av. 


East Brooklyn single tax club. Meetings every Mon- 
day evening, 448 Central av. Pres., James Hamilton; 
sec., Jas. B, Connell, 448 Central av, 


Eastern District single tax club. Pablic meeting on 
Grat Tuesday in each month, held at Eureka Hall, 378 
Bedford avenue. Business meeting first and third Mon- 
days at 91 South Third street. Pres., Joseph McGuin- 
mess, 183 S&S. Oth st., Brooklyn, E. D.; sec., Emily A. 
Deverail. , 


Eighteenth ward single tax ciub. Every Thursday at 8 
Dp. mw. of 958 Evergreen av. Pres., J. J. Faulkner; sec., 
per carectehemcmmna 958 Evergreen av. 


= 
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Avnany.— Albany single tax club. Meetings Sunday 
7.90 p. m., Beaver-Block, cor. Pearl and Norton ste. Pres. 
F. W. Croake; cor. sec., Geo. Noyes. 


BixncHamrtox.—Tax Reform Assoctation, Pres., Joha: 
H. Blakeney; sec., Edward Dundon, 33 Maiden lane. 


BurFaL0.—Tax Reform Club. Pres.,8. C. Rogers; S20. oS 


T. M. Crowe, 777 Elk st. 


Oswreo.—Pioneer single tax club. Pres., James hyen. ae 


sec., James C. Murray. o 
Owxeo.—Single tax club. Pres., Michael J. Murray — 
sec., Wm. Minehaw, 50 West Main st. = 
Lone IsLamp Cirr.—Freedom association meets evening 


of every fourth Friday of the month at Sohwalesbers’s - 


hall, corner Vernon and Borden avs. Sec., T. G. Drake, 
215 Kouwenhoven st. . 


Troy.—Single tax club. Meetings every Thursday even- 


ing at 576 River st; Pres,, Henry Sterling: sec., B, B. Mar. 2 i 


tis, 576 River at, 


Wer New Briguros.—Richmond County single tax 
clu». Sec., A. B. Stoddard. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Hartoxn.—Hatton single tax reform club. Pres., A. 
Forslid; sec., T. E. Nelson; treas., M. F. Hegge. 


CIncINNATI.—Cincinnati single tax club. Every Mon 
day night, 7:30 o’clock, Robertson’s Hall, Lincoln’s In 
Court, 227 Main st. (near P. 0). Pres., Jos. L. Schraer_ 
sec., Dr. David De Beck, 139 W. 9th st. : 

CLEVELAND.—Single tax club. Meets on call of presi- |. 
dent at room 703, Suciety for Saving building. W. F. ie 
Bien, sec’y and treas. : 


Daytox.—Free land club. Pres.,J. G. Galloway: ee. ‘ 
W.W. Kile, 108 East 5th st. 


GaLion.—Galion single tax club. Every Monday even: i 
fing, residence of P.. Snay, 108 South Union st. Prea., i 
P. J. Snay; sec., Maud E, Snay, 

HEMLOcK.—Single tax club. Pres., D. P. Sweeny; sec 
James G. Hayden. eta 

MiaMIsBURG.—Miamisburg single tax club. Pres.,H. M 
Scott; sec., J. T. Beals. 

Younestown.—Every Thursday evening, Ivorites hall 
Pres., Billy Radc:iffe; sec., A. C. Hughes, 13 Public sq. 

ZaNESVILLE,—Single tax club. Pres., W. H, Longhee 
sec., Wm. Quigley, 

OREGON. 


PORTLAND.—Single tax club. Meets first Monday in” 
each month at Free Library Hall, 171 Second st. Pres. 
T. D. Warwick; sec., Wallace Yates, 1% Sixth st., Port 


fand, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BRADFORD.—Single tax club. Hevenor’s hall, 41 Main _ 
st. Meetings for discussion every Sunday at3.30p.m. 

GERMANTOWN.—Single tax club. Sec. E. D. Burleigh, 18° _ 
Willow av. Meets first and third Tuesday of each month 
at Vernon Hall, cor. Main st. and Chelton av., at 8 P. M. 

JoHNSTOWN.—Henry George club. Meets every Monday _ 
evening for public discussion. Pres., A. a. Moxham . 
sec., S. E. Clarkson. 


PHILADELPHIa.—Single tax society of Philadelphia 


every Thursday 8 p. m., 1341 Arch S8t.; cor. sec., A. H 
Stephenson, 210 Chestnut st. 


PiTTsBURG.—Pittsburg single tax club. Meets every — 


figst and third Sunday evening at 7.30, 64 4thav. Pres. 
Edm. Yardley; sec.. Mark F. Roberta, 140 South 24th s¢. 

PotTrsTowN.—Single tax club, Meetings first and third 
Friday evenings cach month in Weitzenkorn’s hall 
Pres., D. L. Haws; sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 


Resvinc.—Reading single tax society. Mondayeven | 2 
Pres., Wm. H. McKinney; sec., C. 


ings, 723 Penn st. 
S. Prizer, 1011 Penn st. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PawrvucKEeT.—Pawtucket single tax association. Pres 
John McCaffrery; sec., Matthew Curran, 64 Main st. - 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


State South Dakota single tax association. Pres 
Judge Levi McGee, of Rapid City; sec., John B. Hanten- 
Watertown. 

Battic.—Baltic single tax club. Fres. T. T. Vrenne 
sec., T. J. Questad. 

WatTERTOWN.—Single tax club. Pres. Jno. B. Hanten 
eec., L. E. Brickell. Meetings every Wednesday night 
basement Granite block. 

TENNESSEE, 


MumPuis.—Memphis single tax association. Pres.,. 
Menken; sec., R. G. Brown, Appeal building. | 
TEXAS, 


“EL Paso.—Single tax club. Mectings second an 
fourth Monday nights, 200}¢ El Pass st. Pres., G.. 
Hubbard; sec. and treas., M. W. Stanton; cor. sec., G: 
Higgins. rhe 

Hovusrox,—Houston single tax club. Meetings every 
Tuesday evening, 7.30, Franklin st, Jas. Charlton,-Pres, 
E. W. Brown, sec. and treas. . 

WEST VIRGINIA. : 

PaRKERSBURG. — Parkersburg single tax league. 
Headquarters, 616 Market st. Pres., W. 5. Curry; sec. 
W. F. Thayer. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWaUERE.—Milwaukee single tax eague. Pres. L 

B. Benton; sec. treas., Martin tin Johnson. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Rom san... TaMenasntner. 


Send orders to THe Sranpakp for = 


George’sreply to the Pope. Cloth, 75c.; paper, 


30c. 
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WORKS OF HENRY GEORGE. 


Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII.on “The Condition of 
Labor.” Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
and Poverty: 620 pages. Half calf or morocco 
-00; cloth, $1.50; paper. 35 cents. 
Problems. 12mo, clotb, $1.00; paper, 35 ceuts. 
ene or Free Trade? 12mo, cloth, $1.50; paper 
cents. 
The Land Question. 87 pages. Paper, 20 cents, 
Property iu Land. 7 pages. Paper, 15 cents. 
The Condition of Labor. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 39 cents. 
Sent postage don receipt of price. Liberal dis 
count to the le. 


STANDARD EXTRAS. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


“1. How the Sing! Tax Would Fall. By James R. Car 
ret 4 pages. 
2. Free Coinage or Free Trade. By Thomas G. Shear- 
Man. S pages 
$. Unearned increment, Shifting Taxes. By H. J. Chase. 


4 pages. 
4. Bow aoe eenele Tax will Raise Wages. By Wm. B. 
&. AShop Fullof Free Traders. By Wm. McCabe. 4 


pages. 

6. Taxation of Women. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 
pages. 

7 Justice not Charity. By Eliza Stowe Twitchell. 8 


es. 

8 the Detroit News on the Single Tax. By Judson 
Grinnell. 8 pages. 

9. How the Working Farmeris Crushed. By Wm. T. 
Croasdale. 4 pages. 

10. tye Popular Delusions. By Thomas G. Shearman 


pages. 
11. Imports of Wool and Prices. By J. A'ex Linguist. 2 


ages 
12, Reciprocity. By Henry George. $ pages. 
13. The Single Tax. By Edward Osgood Brown. 18 


Ee 

14. The New Abolition, By Wm. Llvyd Garrison. & 
‘ 3s. 

15. The Single Tax First. By H. Martin Williams. 4 
pages. 

16. Balance of Trade. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 


es. 

17. Modern Exchanges. By Edward J. Shriver. 4 pages. 
18. The Single Tax Platform. 2 pages. 

ao pipet copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 20 cents 
1,000 copies, $1.50. 

Four page-20 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 49 cents; 
1,000 copies, § 4.00. 
‘ Eightpege —10 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 50 cents; 


copies, $6.00. 
Bi ster pone copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, $1.60; 1,¢00 
copies, $12.00. 
No extra charge by mail 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


ane following numbers of this library are now in 
stock : 
1. 4 Syllabus of Progress and Poverty. Louis F. Post. 


8 es. 
3. Firet brine! lesa. He George. 4 es. 
4. The Right o the Use orthe Earth. Herbert Svencer, 


pages. 
5. ah faerie and the Single Tax. Thomas G. Shearman. 
pages. 
7. & Lawyer’s Reply to Criticisms. Samuel B. Clark. 16 
28 


¥. The Single Tax. Thomas G. Shearman. 8 pages. 
12. The Case Plairly Stated. H.F. Ring. 8 pages. 
13. Social Problems. 342 Piges. lgmo. Paper. 35 cents. 
14. Objections to the Land Tax. Thomas G. Shearman. 


4 pages. 
15. Land Taxation. A Conversation Between David Dud 
ley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 
. 16. How to Increase Profits. A.J. Steers. 2 pages. 
19%. The Functions of Government. Henry George. 








hae 20. The Menace of Plutocracy. Thomas G. Shearman. 

21, Tenement House Morality. J. O. 8. Huntington. 
pages. 

@. Henry George’s Mistakes. Thomas G. Shearman. 


28, Progress : and Poverty. Henry George. 512 pages. 
cents. 
30. Property in Land. Henry George. 77 es. 15 cents. 
34. Single Tax Platform. By Henry Gourge. 2 eB. 
36. Justice the Object—Tlraxation the Means. enry 
George. 8 pages. 
GERMAN TRACTS. 
42, First Principles. He George. 4 es. 
43. Socialiam—Its Truth and lts Errore Henry George 


& pages. 
465. T: Land Values. He ny 8 pages. 
47. It im e Law of Christ. Rev. 8. pencer, Henry 


> bau. 
63. Sailors’ Snug Harbor. Wm. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 


SWEDISH TRACTS. 
&2. The Case Plainly Stated. H. F. Ring. 8 pages. 


et The following numbers of the “Land and Labor 
een Library ”’ are still in stock : 
ae 13. Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm. W. T. 


e. 12 pages. 


21. Christianity and Poverty. Father Huntington. 4 pp. 
38. “God Wills It.” Henry George. 4 pages. 


SA ublican’s Reasons for Supporting Cleveland. 
stage break T. Reid. 2 pages. oe . we 


88. Jefferson and EHanmiton. Chauncey F. Black. 8 pages. 


TARIFF TRACTS. 
87. gst ion as @ Universal Need. Henry George. 4 
ES 60. The Tariff Question. Henry George. 4 vages. 
pee 69. Protection and Wages. Henry George. 8 pages. 
ie 70. The Common Sense of the Tariff Question. Thomas 
@. Shearman * pager. 
72. Protection the Friend of Labor? Thomas G. Snear- 


man. * pages 
76 & Bhort Tariff History. Thomas G. Shearman. 2 


8 
8 
4 
8 

















67. P Talk to Protectionists. Thomas G. Shearman. 
4 pages. 
Two-page Tracta—1 copy, 1 cent; 40 copies, 10 cents; 100 
co » 2U cents; 1,000 copice, $1.50. 
‘our-page Tracts—1 copy, 2 cents; 20 copies, 10 cents 
100 co) 40 cents; 1,000 copies, $3.00 


Right-page Tracts—1 copy, $ cents; 10 copies, 10 cents; 
100 copies, 80 cents: 1,000 copies, 96.00. 7 
Sixteen-page Tracts—1 copy, 4 cents; 5 copies, 10 cents; 
100 copies, $1.60; 1,000 cupies, $12.00. 
No extra charge by 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF WM. T. CROASDALE 
From latest negative by Fredericks, of New York. 
.° Price, 50 cents. 











_ THE STANDARD. 


CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH. 

An 11x16 inch picture, containing nearly 750 delegates 
to the Single Tax National Couference. Numbered and 
indexed., 

Price by mall $1.00. 


HANDY BINDERS FOR THE STANDARD 
This bipder is eapecially made for filing THE STANDARD 
ard is rfect birder. 
Mailed to any address for $1.00. 


Address all communications to 
THE STANDARD, 
42 University Place, New York. 


ADVERTISING. eos 

F YOU WISH TO ADVERTISE ANYTHNG ANY 

where at any time write to GEORGE P. ROWELL & 
Co., No. 10 Spruce street, New York. 


























VERYONE IN NEED OF INFORMATION ON THE 
subject of advertising will do well to obtain a copy 
of * Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertaluing to 
the business of advertising. Address ROWELL’S AD- 
VERTISING BUREAU, 10Spruce street, New York. 








ARE GOOD DEEDS RARE? 
Chicago Evening Journal. 

The late James Parton used to iell how, early 
in his career, he was itemizing for a weekly paper, 
and he noticed that a large share of the news was 
devoted to exposing human frailties. Thereupon 
he resolved to make a reform in journalism. He 
began to collect matter for a new feature in his 
paper: ‘Good Deeds Done Lately.’”’ During the 
first week he picked up only a few paragraphs for 
it, but he wrote a flouri=hing introduction, and 
gave good earnest of the future. But the next 


week the stock was still smaller. Nobody rescued 


anybody else from a watery grave; no legacy was 

left to Harvard by a rich deceased Bostonian ; 

and nobody lost a wallet and rewarded the raga- 

mufiin who picked it up, and so the new depart- 

ment perished of inanition. 
ee S 

A LIVING CASH REGISTER. 

New York Commercial Advertiser. 

In a big Fulton street restaurant there is a 
man with a peculiar specialty. It must have taken 
him years of practice to perfect himself in it, and 
as far as is known he has his unique field all to 
himself. He stands at a desk directly opposite 
the stairs which lead to the kitchen, and the wait- 
ers in going and returning therefrom have to 
pass before him. On the Gesk is a great card with 
a list of every solia and liquid that the restaurart 
sells running down the side of it. As the waiters 
pass from the kitchen they swing their trays to- 
ward him, and at a glance he makes a mental list 
of everything upon them and writes their prices 
down upon the card with electric rapidity. Dur- 
ing the busy hours his pen is kept going incess- 
antly, but he never makes a mistake, and when 
the day closes the proprietors have the record of 
its sales before them to the final and exact penny. 
He is a variety of automatic cash register that 
ought never fail to find a market. 

_———_<4.¢——____— 
THE SINGING LESSON. 
Temple Bar. 

There is a story told of an Irish gentleman 
who wanted to learn of an eminent singing 
master, so he inquired the terms. ‘Two 
guineas for the first lesson,’? said the maestro, 
‘Sand for as many as you please afterward a 
guinea each.’’ “Oh, bother the first lesson,”’ 
said the inquirer, ‘‘let us Commence with the 
second,”’ 








MEANINGSOF TEMPLE. 

Davenport bemocrat-Gazette. 

‘Temple,’ to the present understanding, means 
a house of worship. The temple to the Most 
High has to be an architectural structure. The 
word in its original term and use had no such 
meaning. Its roat is ‘‘tam,’’ to cut—as to cut off 
a piece of land for special dedication for religious 
or other purposes. In passing into Greek it be- 
came ‘‘tem;’’ hence “temnein,’”’ to cut off: and 
“tome,” a section of a book: “tonsure,’’ the 
cutting off of the hair: contemplate, the cutting 
off of other thoughts to consider a special one; 
also anatomy, the cutting apart of the body—dis- 
section. These words and more spring from the 
sarae Aryan seed. The architectural sense comes 
from association with a dedicated—cut off—spot 
of earth. The word has no innate religious or 
sacred significance, save such as men of any faith 
or unfaith may give to it. Such family names as 
Temple, Templeinan, Templer, Templemore, etc., 
spring from connection with temple service and 
templar life. _ 2 
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HENRY GEORGE 


IN REPLY 


TO THE POP = 


ee 


“'The Condition of Labor,” an. 
open letier by Henry George im 
reply to the Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII., containing the text of the 
Encyclical, is now ready for delivery. 
Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 
Mailed postpaid to any address; 
Send orders to 

THE STANDARD, 
42 UNIVERSITY PLACE, | 
New YORK. 
———— eee 
LEGAL NOTICES. 


TINHE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.—To 

all persons interested in the estate assigned by An- 
drew Bollong, trading as Constantin Schmidt, to George 
Cc. Rees for the benefit of creditors, as creditors or 
otherwise: 

You and each of you are hereby cited and required. to 
appear at a special term of the Court of Common Pleas, 
for the City and County of New York, to be held at the 
County Court House in the Clty of New York, on the 
twenty-fifth day of November, 1391, at eleven o’ciock in. 
the forenoon, to show cause why a settlement of the 
account of proceedings of George C. Keep, as assignee of 
the said assigned estate, shoutd not be had, and if no 
cause be shown, to attend a settlement of such account..- 

Witness, Hon. Roger A. Prycr, Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas for the City and County of 
New York, and the seal of said Court, the 
third day of October, 1391. 

S. JONES, Clerks. 





[u.s.]} 


PECK & FIELD, 
Attorney for the Assignee, 
No. 261 Broadway, New York. 





VWHARLES PRATT & CO. 
4 CERTIFICATE OF CONTINUED USE OF CO-PART- 
DERSHIP NAME. 


WHEREAS, the co-partnership of CHARLES PRATY'®&. 
Co. had business relations with foreign countries, and. 
transacted business in this State for a pertod of three 
years or upwards, prior to the death of Charles. Pratt, a 
meme 2 said firin,on the fourth day of May, 14801: 
and 

Whereas, Charlies M. Pratt, Frederic B. Pratt and 
Horace A. Pratt, members of said firm. desire to continue 
with their appointees the use of said co-partnership 
name of Charles Pratt & Co.; 

Now, THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, do hereby cer- 
tify as follows: 

That Charles M. Pratt, whose place of abode is at 
Number 259 Washington avenue, in the City of Brook- 
lyn, in the State of New York: Frederic B. Pratt, whose 
place of atode is at Number 22 Clinton avenue, in said 
City of Brooklyn: Horace A. Pratt, whose place of 
abode is at Number 195 Prospect place, in said City of 
Brooklyn, and Mary H. Prati, Charies M. Pratt and Fred- 
eric L. Pratt. as trustees of the trusts created in and by 
the last will and testament of said Charles Pratt, the 
place of abcde of sald Mar; H. Pratt_being at Number 
232 Clinton avenue in said City of Brooklyn, are the 
persons dealing uader sech name of Charles Pratt & Co. 
and that our principal place of busine s3 is at Number 26 
Broadway, in the City of New York. 

Dated New York, October ninth. 1891. 

CHARLES M, PRATT,. 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, 
HORACE A. PRATT, 
MARY H. PRATT. 





STATE OF NEW YORK, ? ., 
COUNTY OF KINGS, 5°°° 
On thls ninth day of October, 1801, before me personally 

appeared Charles M. Pratt, Frederic B. Pract, Horace A. 

Pratt, and Mary H. Pratt, tome known and known to me 

to be the persons described in and who executed. the 

foregoing instrument, and severally acknowledged that 
they executed the same. 
WM. H. ERWIN, 


Notary Public, 
Kings County 
. Certificate for Kings County 
[Notary’s Seal.) fi'ed in New York County. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, ? ss 
CouNTY OF Kines, °° - 
I. William J. Kaiser, Clerk of the County of Kings, and 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, in. 
and for said County (said Court being a Court of Record) 
do hereby certify that Wm. H. Erwiu, whese name ts. 
subscribed to the certificate of proof or acknowledge- 
ment of the annexed instrument. and thereon written, 
Was at the time of taking such proof or acknowledge- 
ment a Notary Public in the State of New York in and 
for the sald County of Kings, dwelling in said County, 
commissioned and sworn, and duly authorized to take 
the same. And further, that I am well acquainted 
with the handwriting of such Notary and verily believe 
the signature to the said certificate is genuine, and that 
said instrument is executed and acknowledged accord- 
ing to the laws of the State of New York. 
IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and affixed the seal of said County and Court this 16th 


day of October, 1891. 
WM. J. KAISER, 
(Seal.} Clerk. 
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HENRY GEORGE'S LECTURE 


MOSES 


Appeared in THE STANDARD of De- _ 
cember 3, 1887, and has not been pub- 
lished in any other form. SS 
We will send a copy of that issue 
vf THE STANDARD in exchange for 
any of the following issues: January 
26, May 18 and June 15, 1889; April 
Sand July 8, 1891, or a copy will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 
15 cents. 
A limited number on hand. 
THE STANDARD. 
42 University Place, - 
New Yor 














ow to have a fresh skin.—It 
grows from within and is worn off 
and washed off outside. A proper 


i 


skin is neither too old or new; 1 


use the skin is not washed 


What is wanted is a soap that 
oes not affect the live skin under- 


ide. Can't use too much or too 
That is Pears’ 

All sorts of stores sell it, especial- 

‘druggists; all sorts of people use 


OU & NERVOUS DISORDERS: 


SICK HEADACHE, 
STIPATION, | 
WEAK STOMACH, 

AIRED DIGESTION, 
DISORDERED LIVER, Etc. 
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_ Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, England. 


365 CANAL STREET. 


~fA CAN CONTAINING SUFFICIENT FOR 
35 TO 40 CUPS OF © 


AN HOUTE 


£060 


WiLL BE SENT, 


Festus to aitob> willmention this publication and send 36 Conta 
their nomes and addresses to 


VAN MOUTEN & 20H, ‘29 SoseSice ene 
The Standard Cecoa of the Werld. 


Perfectly Pure. 
Easily Digested. 


Cheaper and More 
Satisfying. 


There ave cocoas and cocoas, but _ pure and gm ec ointe cocoa 7# fowder 
was invented and patented by C. J. Van Houten in Holland, the grocess being still 
@ secret of the firm, Travel where you will in Europe, you are sure to find Van 
Houten’s Cocoa, and in America it is acquiring a national reputation and rapidly — 
increasing sale, A comparison will aon Aa prove the great superiority of Van 
Hovten’s Cocoa. Take no substitute. Sold in one-eighth, one-quarter, one-half, 
and one pound cans. Prepared only by the inventors, Van Houten & Zoon, 
Weesp, Holland. 


‘Because he is healthy. There. is no baby com 
fort but in health. There is no baby beauty but 
health. 


beauty. Fat is almost everything to him. That is 
why babies are fat. It is baby’s wealth, his surplus 


and keep the hard world from touching him. 

This makes curves and dimples. Nature is fon 
of turning use into beauty. rr = 

All life inside ; all fat outside. He has nothin 
to do but to sleep and grow. 

You know all this—at least you feel it. ‘Whe 
baby is plump you areas happy ashe is. Keep 
him so. 

But what if the fat is not there? Poor baby! 
we must get it there. To be thin, for a baby, is to 
lose what belongs to him. Why should the little 
mortal begin his life with suffering ! 

Go to your doctor. Don’t be dosing your baby 
when all he needs is a little management. 

» A little book on CAREFUL LIVING, of infinite value, will be sen 
free if you write for it to Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South Fifth 
Avenue, York. 


Scott's Emutsion of cod-liver oil, at any drug-store, $1, 
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